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The Cattle and Hogs 


wete Saved 


qt A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue straw-stack in the barnyard 
of a farmer living near Austin, 
Minn., fell over one morning 
and buried four valuable cows 
and several hogs. Calling his 
neighbors who had telephones, 
the farmer asked them to come at 
once to help save his endangered 
livestock. The neighbors began 
arriving with their pitchforks 
within a few minutes, and their 
combined efforts succeeded in dig- 
ging out the cows and hogs with- 
out the loss of one. 
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A farmer living near Oconomowac, 
Wis., one night noticed a car 
loaded with chickens in crates, 
standing along the road. Suspicious 
of thieves, he quickly drove to 
his home and telephoned his neigh- 
bors and the sheriff. The gathered 
farmers and deputies succeeded in 
capturing the thieves, and their 
arrest led to the breaking up of an 
organized gang of chicken thieves 
that had been preying on the 
surrounding country. 


v Ld 


The telephone summons immedi- 
ate aid to save lives and property, 
runs errands to town or about the 
countryside, and frequently pays 
for itself many times over by find- 
ing when and where to buy or sell. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 






































WHY NOT LET US ? ? 
Help You Sell Your 

Surplus Products? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Covers the South 


. 











On MO Ln 


merican ( ,uernsey 
73 Grove Cattle Chub N.H. 


Please tell me how I can start a pure bred 
Guernsey herd with a small investment. 
Also, send me a copy of Your Golden Oppor- 
tunity booklet. 
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ACHES & PAINS 
Quick Relief With 


JAPANESE FIL 


“Don't Let Pain Keep You At Home’”’ 
T'sed by millions of busy people instead of hot Wa 
%, Electric Devices, Greasy Salves, Sticky 
Plasters, for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Muscles, 
Sprains, Stiff Joints, Chest Colds, Congestion, Sore 
Throat. Rub it on or breathe antiseptic vapor for 
head colds. Generates a pleasant soothing warmth 
that drives out pain quick! Won't burn or blister 
your skin, 46 years success behind it. At drug 
or general stores. 









Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoeand deft, stores 


Dr Scholls 


Put one on— 


Zino-pads the pain is gone. 














CHILDREN’S COUGHS 


Coughs, Nasal and 
and COLDS Bronchial Colds are 





relieved promptly by the scothing vapors 
of Cresolene —the inhalant with 50 years 
of successful use. The most widely used 
inhalant for Whooping Cough, Croup, 

Bronchial 





A proven germicide and disin- 
fectant. Sold by all druggists. 
Write for descriptive book- 
let No. 784 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York City 














I See By The Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one must always 
look over the advertising pages before 
reading his letter. You will not know what 
he is talking about in each case, unless 
you have first read the advertisements. 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where it 
says some fellow has got 41 muscles 
in his arm and hand. I bet it’s the same 
went to school to when | 
boy. That fellow 
had plenty of muscle 
in his right arm and 
what I want to tell 
you is they didn't 
shrivel up for want 
of using it. If we 


r 
man 1 





had more teachers 
like that and maybe 
more pas and mas 
like that there 


wouldn't be so much 
thievin’ and shoovin’ 
and such like goin’ 
I believe in the hickory 





BILL CASPER 


on nowadays. 


stick but of course I want folks to play | 


fair with it. I don't believe in jumpin’ 
on a little fellow just because he’s the 
littlest and can’t help hisself. But there 
is times when it looks like won't nothin’ 
else do no good. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody’s got a recipe for reformin’ 
men. That caught Marthy’s eye right 


off but I ain’t let her get hold of the pa- 
per long enough to see what it is till I 
can get time to read about it myself. 
There ain’t no use havin’ a lot of trouble 
when I could that sheet out of 
the paper just as easy as not. I'll read 
that part just as soon as I get my piece 


lose 


wrote. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they've got medicine now you rub on a 
horse’s leg to take the knots off. If that’s 
so I’ve seen plenty of animals that needs 
it. Some of them wasn't horses. I won- 
der would it take warts off? 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s strawpile caved in and caught 
some of his stock and most scared every- 
body to death’ and they went to tele- 
phonin’ all the neighbors to come and 
bring their pitchforks and they did and 
the stock was got out all right. It don’t 
say how many times them stock got their 
hides punctured with them pitchforks. 


I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says you're boss if you got the right sort 
of tractor. I could name some men that 
ain’t goin’ to be boss no matter what 
kind of tractor they get. I sure would 
love to have one of his tractors though. 
I know a brier patch I bet would sure 
grow good corn if I did have one. 

Well, well, well! I see by the ads in 
this paper where one fellow is already 
cuttin’ a crop of hay. I reckon it must 
be alfalfa. I don’t know nothin’ else that 
gets ready to cut this early. But he’s 
cuttin’ it too early for my section of 
country here. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
Henry Ford has built him a new truck to 
haul things on. Looks like it’s got a lot 


of machinery to it. Both tires at the 
back is on the same side. I know it's the 
back because the tail light is there. That 


must be somethin’ new in the truck busi- 
ness. 

Well I rec':on I was mistook about it 
bein’ too early to cut alfalfa. J see by 
the ads in this paper where one fellow 
and his boy or maybe a hired hand is al- 
ready plowin’ corn. I bet they sure can 
get over the ground with them new- 
fangled machines they got. 

I wanted to print some more of the fine 
pictures of old folks this week but it 
looks like I just ain't got room. I had 
to look through the ads first or else Mar- 
thy would of got hold of the paper and 
there might be somethin’ in there I ought 
to see first. Well, I'll try to find room 
for some pictures next week. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 


| 
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from BOLL 
to BALE 


Good ginning is what counts 
most as your cotton goes 
from boll to bale. Top prices 
are paid only for fine sample. 
That’s why 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
HEAVY DUTY OIL ENGINES 


are world famous! That’s why 
half the world’s cotton crop 
each year is Continental-gin- 
ned ... why you should take 
your cotton to the nearest 
Continental ginner and get 
bigger profits from this sea- 
son’s crop. 





South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 
Heavy Duty Oil Engines—Munger 
Gins, Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
eRe 230-7 














COUGHS:.‘COLDS 


Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid. 

FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept y.¢, Goshen, Ind. 





















TIME FOR ACTION!! 


Farrowing Houses 
Brooder Houses and 
All Farm Buildings 


Clean them out—~NOW 
Write for free booklet on 


LF 


arm Santtation’’ 


KRESO 
DIP N° 


PARASITICIDE 

DISINFECTANT 

Helps protect Livestock and Poultry 

from Parasites and Disease 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 


“When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 


Animal Industry Dept, Desk K4°D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 



















Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontasi® 
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= eewing peanuts for roasting and sell- 
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*Peanuts—Five Cents a Bag!” 


But They Bring in Enough Nickels to Make $50,000,000 a Year 


cents because this is the price of the popular, 

loudly advertised package of this crop at ball 
games, circuses? and other outdoor gatherings. When 
5 cents is multiplied millions of times and is supple- 
_mented by sales of peanut butter, 
peanut ‘candy, and peanut oil and 
cake, it amounts to a very respect- 
able amount in the United States. 

The raw materials, the peanuts as 
gathered from the fields of the 

South, have for the last few years 
been worth about $50,000,000 per 
year. During the last year the 
total value of the crop was a 
shade short of this amount, due 
to low prices, but the previous 
year it was comfortably above this value. A large 
part of it is paid the farmer in cash, Its value is real 
instead of theoretical as sometimes calculated for the 
corn and hay crops, used almost exclusively as supply 
crops in the South. 

Peanuts an Ancient American Crop.—The story of 
the development of the peanut as a crop leads far back 
into the prehistoric past of South America. As with all 
crops of major importance in the world, we are indebted 
to uncivilized man for the taming and perfecting of the 
peanut. The evidence points to Brazil as the home of 
this crop, as remains of it have been found in the an- 
cient burial places and similar kindred botanical plants 
abound in that country. From Brazil it was carried 
by the early Spanish explorers to Europe and from 
there quickly found its way to Africa and Asia. The 
Negroes of Africa quickly adopted it and found it so 
well adapted to their taste that it remains one of the 
principal crops grown in many localities there. It was 
similarly welcomed in India and China and became so 
well established in both countries that some students 
have been led to believe it a native there. Although 
a product of our sister continent, South America, pea- 
nuts were not imported directly into the United States 
from the land of their origin. They most probably 
came with the slave traders who used them extensively 
to feed the slaves being brought to this country from 
Africa, arriving before the American Revolution. 


T= MOST people the value of peanuts means 5 


PAUL TABOB 


Peanuts for Private Use.—For quite a while after 
their introduction, peanut growing was limited both in 
territory and quantity. For. about a hundred years 
Peanuts were not grown in a commercial way but were 
grown in a small way for family eat- 
ing. Probably during this time they Fa 
were first used for fattening hogs. 
The Civil War came and the soldiers 
in Virginia made the peanut fields com- 
mon property. Some of the Georgia 
troops were nicknamed goober grab- 
blers. No doubt many soldiers of both 
armies found peanuts most acceptable 
and carried the fondness for this crop 
With them in after life. Soon after 
the war there were importations of as 
Much as 7,000,000 pounds of péanuts 
Per year. As the commercial industry 
of peanut growing developed these im- 
Portations fell to less than one-tenth 
the former quantity. By 1890 there 
Were enough peanuts grown in this 
‘ountry to supply the demand. 


The Commercial Era of Peanut 
wing.—The growing of peanuts 
for commercial purposes evidently 
Started immediately after the Civil 
af, in Virginia. Some farmers in 
€astern part of the state tried 


a 





By PAUL TABOR 


Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 


ing and found a ready market for them. There was 
a steady increase in the acreage planted to this crop in 
the next few years. The nuts from the sandy soil 
were a better color than those from a clay soil so the 
industry soon centered in the sandy belt of south- 
eastern Virginia and adjoining counties of North Caro- 
lina. In the strip adjoining the coast, the production 
of truck crops became an important industry and was 
preferred to peanut growing, which retired inland for 
a few miles and settled down so well it remains the 
principal farming industry of that region to this day. 
The steady increase in peanut growing in Southeast 
Virginia and adjoining North Carolina for, 35 years 
following the Civil War, attracted the attention of the 
United States Department of Agriculture enough to 
start a series of investigations on this crop in 1905. 
Within the next few years there was a moderate wave 
of expansion, probably due to the introduction. of 
peanut butter. In 1910, an importation of more than 
29,000,000 pounds of peanuts was made and in the fol- 
lowing three years the importations gradually dropped 
until they equalled the exportations. Peanut growing 
seemed most promising but was severely set back by 
the opening of the World War in Europe. 


The Little Peanut’s Day.—The story so far has 
been mainly about the large peanuts as these are grown 
almost exclusively in Virginia. The adjoining section 
of North Carolina grows a medium sized nut but one 
distinctly larger than the small peanut, the Spanish. 

To trace the rise of this little peanut it will be neces- 
sary to return to the end of the Civil War. The sol- 
diers of the South Garried to their homes after the 
surrender, a knowledge of peanut growing and a desire 
to grow this crop. Peanut patches became common 
and even fields were used for fattening hogs. The 
nuts were the large and medium large kinds, medium 
to late in maturing. Their gathering time came when 


+. ° ° . 1 oo 
fodder pulling was at its height or when cotton picking 


was demanding all the time of every worker. 
Accordingly when the Spanish variety was intro- 
duced in the 80's, it met with great favor in Georgia 
because its earliness avoided the conflict with other 
pressing farm work, and its smaller size of vine made 





SHELLERS HAVE TAKEN THE PLACE OF CRUSHERS 


In plants like this the peanuts are shelled and made ready for the candy bar—or the salted 
peanut bag. 


it better adapted to thin land than the other varieties. 
It had a serious fault for that time in a high content 
of oil which was objectionable both for the trade and 
for fattening hogs. This fault became a virtue during 
the late World War as the world’s supply of fats 
began to dwindle. The Spanish peanut replaced cotton 
on thousands of acres of Southwest Georgia in 1917 
and the nuts were used for crushing. 


The peanut acreage in the neighboring section of 
Southwest Alabama kept increasing also during this 
middle and latter part of the World War, so that a 
second peanut area, the Georgia-Alabama, came into 
its own and now dominates the production in this 
country. 


From Oil to Shelled Nuts—The growing of small 
peanuts for oil was doomed to be short lived. After 
the war, excessive importafions of above 150,000,000 
pounds of nuts in a year and the gradual return to 
normal production of the world’s oil producing seeds, 
soon forced the oil mills using peanuts to close. For- 
tunately there was a strong demand for the small or 
Spanish peanuts shelled, so shelling plants became es- 
tablished where oil mills were formerly operating, and 
the farmers growing the small peanuts in a commer- 
cial way continued their production, and now, more 
than ten years later, are still growing these peanuts 
for sale. The small peanut has found a place in our 
commercial agriculture and is holding on. 


Trends in Peanut Production.—The development 
of peanut growing in the two principal peanut regions 
has ‘been similar in several respects. One of these has 
been the practice of making peanuts a single cash crop 
to be grown until the land was exhausted. Judging 
from the early bulletins on peanut growing in the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina area there was a marked trend 
after peanut growing was started there to continually 
plant peanuts on the same land without using com- 
mercial fertilizer. With vines and nuts both removed 
from the land, there is rapid exhaustion with corre- 
sponding decreases in yields. 

This same trend has been repeated in many com- 
munities in the Georgia-Alabama area. It has been 
remedied in the Virginia-North Carolina area, evi- 
dently at least to the point of producing a fairly good 
yield. It is now in the process of being remedied or 
alleviated in Georgia and Alabama. 

The shift of the principal peanut growing area south- 
westward during the last 15 years has been significant. 
In the Cotton Belt crop production has 
been going westward for a number of 
years. Peanut growing may follow on 
after a few more years when a third 
distinct peanut growing area is de- 
veloped. 


Peanuts are becoming more and more 
important as a Southern crop, although 
they still make up only a small part 
of the whole. During the last 40 years 
they have increased from 143,000 acres 
to more than 2,000,000 acres in 1929, 
This has been an increase from less 
than 0.5 per cent to about 2 per cent 
of the acreage devoted to crops in the 
South. During this time the acreage 
of peanuts in the Virginia-North Caro- 
lina area increased about 20 per cent 
while in the Georgia-Alabama-Florida 
area it increased about 400 per cent. 


Georgia the Leading Peanut State. 
—Both in acreage and value, Georgia is 
easily the leading peanut producing state. 
In 1929, an acreage of 607,000, with a 


(Conéluded on page 34) 
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Making a Pile of Ashes Worth $20,000 


6 JURTEEN in family,” said the big, husky, 
Pe cevatte-ookine man. He was seeking a half- 
share tenant's place on a small farm that was in 

need of a renter with plenty of help. 

“Do you have a team and implements?” asked the 
landowner. 

“No,” was the man’s reply. 

“Can you provision yourself to make a crop?” the 
landowner inquired further. 

“No,” he replied with a tone of regret, “I’ll just be 
honest with you; I am broke.” 

“How came you broke?” 

“Well, I was in the dairy business; milking 75 cows; 
had about 200 head in all, young and old together; a 
good big barn; and plenty of stored feed that I had 
grown myself; fire got in it and burned me clean out.” 

“What was the amount of your loss?” 

“All told, it was $30,000.” 

“Didn't you have some insurance?” 

“Not a dollar.” 

“If you had had $20,000 insurance, could you have 
carried on?” 

“Yes; with $20,000 I could have started over again 
on a smaller scale and made good all right. But I 
have lost all the savings of a lifetime and must start 
all over again from the bottom.” 

I 


This text doesn’t need any sermon, Uninsured losses 
of this size are less usual than smaller ones, but even 
one loss of this kind is one too many. The yearly 
property loss from fires on farms in rural communities 
of the United States has been.estimated to run as high 
as $150,000,000, to say nothing of the loss in lives 
that runs into thousands. 

Precautions against fire and the elimination of fire 
hazards are all right. But even then, every farmer 
should have fire insurance. Unfortunately, our South- 
ern farmers are away behind the farmers of other sec- 
tions in this respect. The lack of insurance protection 
in the South is a serious matter. What can be done 
about it? There is but one thing to do: that is, carry 
adequate insurance on buildings and contents. 

II 

There are two ways in which this insurance may be 
obtained :— 

1. We may buy it from the old line companies and pay 
them a profit just as the city people do, or— 

2. We can provide it ourselves at cost by codperative 
action through our farmers’ mutual fire insurance associations. 

The writer of this editorial carries both kinds on 
the same property, paying 73 cents to the old line com- 
panies for the protection our mutual association pro- 
vides at 50 cents. 

Ill 

Certainly wiere farmers have any sort of organiza- 
tion they should look carefully into this matter of 
cooperative protection against fire losses. In fact, 
where farmers are not organized in any way, this form 
of codperation by mutual insurance is a fine thing to 
begin with. Those readers who would like to form a 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance association but are in 
need of fuller information, have three valuable publi- 
cations available for the asking. They are issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and are as follows :— 


1. Bulletin No. 530—The Organization and Management of 
a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association. This is a 
pamphlet of 34 pages which explains the plan of the asso- 
ciation and how to proceed in organizing. It also gives a 
form for articles of incorporation, a suggested set of by-laws, 
and forms for application and policy. 


2. Circular No. 54—Developments and Problems in Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance. This is a 30-page pamphlet which 
is helpful in meeting problems that arise in the actual opera- 
tion of the associations. 


3. Department Circular No. 77—Suggestions for a State 
Law for the Organization of Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. This is an 8-page circular in bulletin form which 
gives the aid indicated by its title. 


IV 

But the main thing we urge is this: Carry adequate 
insurance. Insure in the old line companies, or in the 
farmers’ mutuals, or in both—but insure. That is the 
main thing. The insurance premiums we pay are noth- 
ing more than a “maintenance ration” fed to our in- 
vestments. They keep the investment alive and going 
just as the maintenance ration sustains the animal ma- 
chinery of our horses, hogs, and cows; so that if our 
$4,000 dwelling or barn burns down, insured at three- 
fourths value, the maintenance ration we have fed to 
our,investment in the form of annual premiums keeps 


$3,000 of our investment alive and ready to be used 
in retrieving our misfortune. 


That was an unfortunate man and family indeed 
whose pitiful plight furnished the text for this insur- 
ance talk. When he and his large family, who must 
share with him the hardships of their lot for many 
years to come, saw their property go up in smoke and 
down in ruins, what a comfort it would have been to 
all of them to feel that while fire had taken $30,000 
worth of their possessions, still that pile of ashes con- 
tained $20,000 in good money. ready to help them start 
all over again! 

Let’s insure our farm buildings: it not only protects 
the property, but it protects also the wife and children. 


IF TRUE OF CREAM, WHY NOT OF 
COTTON? 
Pre H. W. Gregory, chief of the dairy depart- 


ment, Purdue University, recently made a talk 

before the butter 

which he said :— 

“In the past, the creamerymen in general have 
been very liberal with their time and money in 
trying methods of cream improvements as long as 
the method of improvement did not require a 
difference in price to the producer for good cream. 
If my experience in endeavoring to secure better 


manufacturers of America in 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: A Dol- 
lar and Sense Argument for Better Cows 
ERE is a chart as worked out by agri- 
cultural authorities every cow owner 

ought to study:— 

%, 

‘The more butterfat h 
a cow produces, the 
greater the profits. 
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WHERE DO YOUR COWS STAND ON THIS 
CHART? 




















Production of 
Butter- For 





The black part of the columns shows the pounds 
of butterfat produced by the cows. The white 
part above shows the income left over after 
paying the feed costs. The first column shows 
that a cow giving 100 pounds of butterfat yields 
only $8 above her board bill. Now look at the 
fifth column: The cow giving three times as 
much butterfat (300 pounds) had three times as 
big a board bill to pay—but she paid it in full 
and then had left over more than nine times as 
much income ($74) as the 100-pound cow! 


Take a good look at the chart. Study every 
column. Then let’s get these four dairy truths 
firmly deposited in our minds and jingle them 
there once in a while like gold money in our 
pockets :— 

Truth No. 1: The more butterfat a cow 
the greater profit she pays. 

Truth No. 2: It’s not how much feed we give the 
cows, but how much milk the cows give us for their 
feed that makes the profits or losses. 

Truth No. 3: Bigger butterfat capacity in the cow 
supported by adequate feeding makes profits climb 
faster than feed costs. 

Truth No. 4: We will get more dollars from our 
dairies when we grow our feed at home, and feed it to 
better cows. 
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cream at the creamery and. at the cream buying 
station is any indication of what we may expect in 
the way of improvement, I am confident that we 
are- going to continue to see failures in our efforts 
and very little improvement, if any, as long as we 
do not recognize the fact that the producers of the 
cream must be paid a price for this cream, based 
on quality.” 

What Professor Gregory said to the butter manu- 
facturers someone should say to the cotton trade. Sub- 
stitute cotton for cream, and the above paragraph ap- 
plies with equal force to the haphazard way in which 
cotton is sold on a hog-round basis. 

It is peculiar that no one expects dairymen to im- 
prove their cream unless they are paid for it, and yet 
the cotton farmer is lambasted on all sides because 
he doesn’t grow longer staple cotton to sell at hog- 
round prices, along with cotton having a staple of 
% inch or less. 

In the past, the cotton trade in general has been only 
liberal with time and money in trying methods of cot- 
ton improvement as long as the method of improve- 
ment did not.require a difference in pice to the pro- 
ducer for better cotton. If our experience in endeav- 


oring to secure better cotton is any indication of what 
we may expect in the way of improvement, we are 
confident that we are going to continue to see failures 
in our efforts and very little improvement, if any, as 
long as we do not recognize the fact that the producers 
of cotton must be paid a price for this cotton, based 
on quality. 


Sno Then 


~ He- [rid ~ 


Ce figures secured from more than 8,000 farm- 











ers between 1923 and 1928 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that where a 
bale of cotton is produced per acre, the cost averages 
around 9 cents per pound, and at 140 to 180 pounds the 
cost is 17 to 21 cents per pound. 
Because of the prevailing low price 
of cotton and the rather large carry- 
over, it is quite evident that there is danger of enough 
cotton being produced this year to literally knock the 
bottom out of prices. This can be readily avoided by 
carrying out the suggestions offered in the following 
paragraphs by J. A. Evans, of the Extension Ser- 
vice, United States Department of Agriculture :— 
“The South can never be permanently prosperous 
until it adopts the safe farming program, so long 
urged upon it by its agricultural colleges and its exten- 
sion workers. Let us urge cotton growers to ‘live at 
home’ this year. It is the surest way to grow cotton 
economically, and therefore profitably, in 1930 or any 
other year. 


HIGHER YIELD, 
LOWER COST 


* * * 


“The average yield of cotton in the United States 
is much too low to allow much profit to the average 
grower at any price which consumers 
may reasonably be expected to pay. 
Probably 15,000,000 acres, or even more 
grew cotton at a loss last year, the result of low yield. 
Fully 15,000,000 bales of cotton could be grown easily 
on less than 40,000,000 acres, if cotton growers would 
follow the cultural methods based on experiment sta- 
tion work which county agents recommend. Do the 
following things :— 

“Plant cotton only on good land. 

“Use only good seed of one-inch staple variety oF 
longer, recommended by the experiment station and 
county agent for the soil type and locality. 

“Plant in rows as narrow as can be cultivated com 
veniently under your conditions, and space cotton hills 
in the rows from 8 to 12 inches apart, from two t0 
four plants in a hill. 

“Apply the maximum quantity and kind of fertilizer 
recommended by the station, cultivate well, and, when 
necessary, apply approved methods for controlling ™* 
sects and disease. 


YIELD MUCH 
TOO LOW 


* * 

“If growers, generally, will follow these recommen 
dations they can be sure of growing as much cotton 0 
the right kind as there is a mat 


GROW FOOD AND ,, fair price. They call 
FEED ON OTHER ‘¢t for, at a fair price. “Ut) ag 
grow the cotton on even SI 


ACRES 
acreage than the Federal Farm 
Board asks them to plant this year. They will then 


have ample land remaining for food and feed crops 


livestock, pasture, and for legumes.” 


f 


The Progressive Farmer§ 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


TIME of financial de- 
A pression is always a time 

when people think seri- 
ously. In a day of prosperity 
people are satisfied with things as they are. They see 
no reason to worry about defects in government, in- 
dustry, or the social order. But 
when prices or wages fall, or 
unemployment increases, a dif- 
ferent psychology develops. 
“Which way are we headed?” 
becomes a general inquiry. 
“What has caused the change in 
financial conditions? And are 
there changes of serious impor- 
tance ahead in any great field 
of human activity?” 

The whole nation is largely in 
this mood today. There is no great drive just now 
for any one particular reform, but there is a general 
ferment out of which may come several movements 
of national significance, 





CLARENCE POE 


The Movement for International Peace 


NE of these new movements is an increasing de- 

mand for lightening the tax burden by reducing 

naval and military expenditures. How much will be 
achieved by the London conference is not clear as this 
is written but J. N. Darling, the noted cartoonist, il- 
lustrates a popular impression of the situation in his 
sketch on this page. The giant “War” is about to be 
shot by court-martial, the nations summoned to do the 
slaughter seem all prepared at “Ready” and again at 
“Aim”—but just when the order comes to “Fire!” they 
lose their nerve! 

Against such a serious disregard of fast mounting 
public sentiment for armament reduction, Senator Wm. 
E. Borah has sounded a solemn warning. Said he a 
few days ago:— 


“There is something more devolving upon this 
conference than disarmament, and that is to keep 
alive the confidence of the people in their govern- 
ments. ... We are told that communism threat- 
ens orderly government. Well, there is a reason 
for those things. Great periods of unrest do not 
come without cause. And the most frightful cause 
at this time is the never-ending exactions of gov- 
ernment—and 85 per cent of those exactions are 
for arms, for war—among friendly nations 
pledged never to go to war... There is a wide 
gulf, and it may sometime prove to be a dangerous 
gulf, which divides the people with their burdens 
and cares from their governments with their al- 
most calloused indifference to these burdens.” 


No less significant than the speech of Mr. Borah 
was the recent speech by Philip Snowden, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, in which he pointed out 
these remarkable facts :— 

1. The United States spends more for armaments than 
any other great power—$879,000,000 annually; Great Britain 
spends $175,000,000 more than in 1913, and every other great 
Power (with the exception of Germany) is spending more 


than before the war—a total expenditure for armaments of 
$4,500,000,000 a year. 


2. At the present rate it will take 140 years to liquidate 
the British war debt. Today England must raise for debt 
Purposes $5,000,000 every day, $200,000 every hour, $3,000 
every minute. It takes the whole time labor of 2,000,000 
workers year in and year out to pay the annual cost of 
England’s debt burden. 


3. Add to this debt burden the present cost of armaments 
and pensions, and Great Britain has to provide $5,000 a min- 
ute for war purposes. Three-quarters of its taxes are spent 
i paying for past wars and preparing for future wars. 

And what is true of Great Britain with reference to 
the war-bred tax burden is true almost to the same 
extent of the United States. 


A Progressive Movement in National Politics 


NOTHER result of the present financial strin- 

gency is likely to be a revival of a progressive 

movement in national politics—a recrudescence 
of the spirit of Roosevelt, Wilson, and LaFollette in 
the South and the West. What Mr. Alexander Legge 
of the Federal Farm Board, himself a business man 
of Continental outlook and experience, said recently in 
hicago may well be taken to heart by statesmen and 
business men alike i 


“Why is there a radical bloc? Why are these 
Progressives? In each and every instance, they 
represent distress at home; they are trying to 
nd expression for distress in some part of this 
great nation. Remove the distress and you will 
not have any trouble with radical blocs in the gov- 
€tnment of this country. If you do not remove 
this distress, or someone does not find a way to do 
It, you will find it much worse in the future than 
you have ever seen it in the past... . The Ameri- 
can farmer is never going to become a peasant or 
a serf. Don’t complain because he has a farm 
bloc.. Don’t criticise him because he tries to ob- 





An Independent Interpretation of the 


Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





























—J. N. Darling in New York Tribune. 
THE FIRING SQUAD 


tain through the ballot that which a few centuries 
ago people obtained with the bullet.” 


Highly significant of the new national mood was the 
large protest vote against the confirmation of Chief 
Justice Hughes mentioned in this department a month 
ago. Here again the issue was essentially one of tax- 
ation. For the Supreme Court has been allowing great 
public utility companies to set up what the people re- 
gard as highly inflated valuations and then to charge 
the public high rates with which to pay dividends on 
these values. Senator Dill described the anti-Hughes 
vote as a protest against “writing into the law of the 
land economic doctrines that enable organized wealth 
to pick the pockets of the people under the guise of 
protecting its constitutional rights.” 


Russia’s Stupendous Industrial Program 


‘ : VHILE the unrest in India may at any time give 
it the center of the world’s stage, it is out of 
Russia that the most astounding international 
news continues to come. Ed. L. Keen, vice-president 


for Europe of the United Press, said in a recent radio 
speech from London :— 

“Already the Soviet Union has become the super- 
trust of all history. It is the biggest single busi- 
ness enterprise the world has ever known, oper- 
ating as it does practically all the manufacturing, 
mining, buying, selling, transportation, banking, 
importing, and exporting for a country compris- 
ing one-sixth of the earth’s surface.” 

That this is not a matter of indifference even to South- 
ern farmers is proved by the fact that whereas Russia 
grew only 55,000 bales of cotton in 1922, it grew 1,325,- 
000 bales last year, and promises to increase to 5,000,000 
bales in the next five years! Dr. E. J. Dillon, whose 
property was confiscated by the Bolshevists, says in his 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 3 
: LIFE: “APRIL” 


— 


6 ERE in ten lines a modern poet gives 
us a remarkably vivid pen-picture of 

q April:— 

" The swallows circle, the robins call; 


y The lark’s song rises, faints and falls; 

The peach boughs blush with rosiest bloom; 

h Like ghosts in the twilight the pear trees loom; 

The maples glow, and the daffodils 

h Wear the same hue that the west sky fills; 

The moon’s young crescent, thin and bright, 

() Shines in the blue of the early night; 
And o’er all, through all, pril bears 

h A hope that smiles at the winter’s fears, 

oO 


—Sarah A. Shafer. 
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new book on Russia of Today 
and Yesterday regarding the 
famous “Five-year Plan” cover- 
ing the years 1928-33 :— 

“Its object, in the first instance, is to raise in- 
dustries and agriculture alike by the year 1933 to 
the highest attainable levels. Factory production 
is to be over 100 per cent more than it actually is. 
Husbandry is to be industrialized and industrial 
farming on a gigantic scale is to become an in- 
tegral part of the scheme. . . . Grain farms which 
are being laid out heedless of cost, extend over 
more than 30,000,000 acres. American tractors 
have been purchased without stirit, and the grain 
production expected is 7,000,000 metric tons!” 


And this man who was a political adviser to Count 
Witte before the Soviet Revolution and for years a 
professor in Kharkoff University, concludes his book 
with this remarkable interpretation of the new Russian 
movement :— 

“Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is 
one of the vast world-cathartic agencies to which 
we sometimes give the name of Fate, which appear 
at long intervals to consume the human tares and 
clear the ground for a new order of men and 
things. The Hebrews under Moses and Joshua, 
the Huns under Attila, the Mongols under 
Djinghis Khan, and the Bolshevists under Lenin, 
are all tarred with the same transcendental brush. 
It has come, as Christianity came, not for peace 
but for the sword, and its victims outnumber those 
of the most sanguinary wars. To me it seems the 
mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the 
world today.” 

No one can fail to wonder what sort of civilization 
will be developed in Russia. Will the social order 
continue frankly atheistic and anti-religious? Or will 
the reaction against the old Russian state religion 
(which sanctioned and aided the cruelties of the Czarist 
regime) spend itselfi—and Russian leaders come to a 
realization of the fact that not all Christianity is of 
the type with which their land was formerly afflicted? 


Some Minor Events of March 


HREE or four other events of last month have 

been so efficiently summarized by Will Rogers 

that we are inclined to use his comments rather 
than our own. 


When the Senate trading over the sugar schedule 
became apparent, Will observed that “a Senator learns 
to trade votes at the same age at which a calf learns 
which end of its mother is the dining room.” When 
Boulder Dam was opened (with still more land to 
come under irrigation), Wéill remarked pertinently, 
“The dam will open one million acres of new land, and 
there is one million farmers starving to death all over 
our country on farms that’s already open.’’ And re- 
garding the “Red Thursday” demonstrations, this shrewd 
American humorist wisely saw that communists thrive 
on opposition and persecution and that San Francisco 
handled them more wisely than any other city :— 

“Mayor Rolph helped ’em form in line, had his 
men show ’em where the city hall was, fixed a stand 
for ’em to speak on, thanked ’em for coming to 
see him, and a good time was had by all, except 
the women who were unable to get arrested.” 


She Ministry of Beauty 


Farm Homes Should Be Beautiful but Not 
City-like 
ERE’S a clipping from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbook for 1928 we 
have had on hand some time, but it is not too late 
to pass it on to our readers with our commendation :— 


“The architecture of the farmhouse needs study. 
Houses built to fit farm wants need not lack either 
beauty or convenience. Part of the money pro- 
vided for the farm home should be set aside for 
shrubbery and other adornments. It should be 
easy to plant the lesson of beauty in the minds and 
hearts of rural young people, so that when they 
become farmers their desires will not be limited 
to the attainment of economic security, but will in- 
clude also the provision of beauty and harmony in 
the home and its surroundings. Instruction given 
to the young people of the farm in home decora- 
tion will return its cost a thousandfold. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the problem is not 
merely to transplant to the farm what has already 
been worked out by the city, but rather to adapt 
improved appliances to the special needs of the 
farm home.” 


A Thought for the Week 


OD buries his workmen, but continues His work.— 
John Wesley. - 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Balanced Ration Is Not Enoug 


It Must Include Vitamins, of Which Hay and Pasture Are Good Sources 


kansas experimental farm with brood sows and 

their pigs showed conclusively that some kind 
of feed such as well cured hay or pasture is abso- 
lutely necessary for farrowing and raising pigs. This 
was shown with four lots, each 
consisting of three well grown 
gilts.» The gilts were started on 
the experimental rations when 
bred, and were continued until the 
pigs were weaned. 


The Rations Used 


LL lots received in a self- 
feeder a mineral mixture 
consisting of bone meal, 45 

pounds; ground limestone, 25 
pounds; 16 per cent superphosphate, 25 pounds; and 
common salt, 5 pounds; and in addition, all were hand- 
fed twice daily. 

Lot 1 received soybean hay in a suitable feeder and 
was fed a mixture of white corn chop 95 pounds and 
tankage 5 pounds. 

Lot 2 was a duplicate of Lot 1 except that alfalfa 
hay was substituted for soybean hay. 

Lot 3 was fed a balanced ration consisting of a mix- 
ture of white corn 90 pounds and tankage 10 pounds. 

Lot 4 was fed from a mixture consisting of white 
corn chop 85 pounds, alfalfa meal 10 pounds, and 
tankage 5 pounds. 

These rations are all balanced, which means that 
they supply enough protein, but they differ in the 
quantity of food accessories—vitamins—they furnish. 
These vitamins are positively essential in the feeding 
of all farm animals. 


The Pigs Farrowed 


LL of the 12 gilts on the four experimental ra- 
tions did equally well, so far as could be told 
from outside appearance, and the four lots aver- 

aged very nearly 370 pounds per gilt at farrowing 
time, which is a good weight for gilts just three or 
four days before farrowing at approximately one year 
of age. 

The average number of pigs farrowed per gilt per 
lot was for Lot 1, 8.7 pigs; Lot 2, 8.7 pigs; Lot 3, 7.3 
pigs; and Lot 4, 9.3 pigs. The average weights of the 
pigs by lots 24 hours after farrowing were as follows: 
Lot 1, 3 pounds; Lot 2, 2.7 pounds; Lot 3, 3.3 pounds; 
and Lot 4, 2.7 pounds. 

It will be noted that Lot 3, 
white corn and tankage, farrowed a smaller number, 
but larger pigs than any of the other lots, and that 
Lot 4, receiving the alfalfa meal to the extent of 10 
per cent of the ration farrowed approximately a pig 
more per sow than any of the other lots. The point 
of importance, however, is in the number of pigs 
weaned and sold rather than in the number farrowed. 


Sows Could Not Raise Their Pigs 
TE ieskage the sows in Lot 3 on white corn and 


A RECENT experiment at the University of Ar- 





EDGAR MARTIN 


which received only 


tankage without any hay or pasture received a 
balanced ration and farrowed satisfactory litters 
of apparently strong pigs, the sows were unable to 
raise them. The pigs would seem strong at first, but, 


By? EDGAR MARTIN 


College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas 


in the case of two of three sows, all of the pigs weak- 
ened and died by the time they were four days of age. 
In the case of one sow, three pigs lived to nearly four 
weeks of age and then died from what appeared to be 
the same cause as the others. 

The average number of pigs raised averaged 8.9 pigs 
per litter for the nine gilts receiving hay in some form 
as compared with none raised to weaning age in the 
lot receiving only white corn, tankage, and minerals. 


Pasture Better Than Hay 


HE results given above show that, when bred sows 
‘rea their pigs are kept in a lot without pasture in 

winter or summer, hay in some form, or some- 
thing supplying the vitamins contained in hay is posi- 
tively essential for success in raising pigs. Hays, at 
their best, are only poor substitutes for rape, rye, vetch, 
wheat, or oats pasture, any of which can be grown 
for grazing in the South in the winter. When pasture 
is not available, a well cured legume hay is the best 
substitute. 


SALARY FOR A FARM MANAGER 


READER wants to know how much the owner 

can afford to pay the manager of a “65-mule 

farm, 46 families, a cotton and corn farm in 
North Mississippi.” We are not told anything about 
the fertility of the soil nor the equipment of the farm 
except that it is a “cotton and corn farm.” 

Torun sucha farm well, even if nothing more is grown 
than cotton and enough feeds for the 65 head of mules, 
will require more expenditure of physical energy, more 
real work, and more knowledge and executive ability 
than to run an ordinary banking, merchandising, or 
manufacturing business and yet the manager of one of 
these town businesses will more readily get $5,000°a 
year than a farm manager will get $2,000. Why is 
this? Equal knowledge and executive ability is worth 
less than half as much on the farm as in the office. 
The reason is plain. The man on the farm will have 
less chance, though he may work harder, to make a 
profit for the owner that will enable him to pay one- 
half the salary. 

There is something wrong with agriculture when 
such a condition exists, and because of these conditions 
agriculture has never in any country or at any time 
been able to keep pace with commerce and industry in 
the economic race which sets the standards of living. 

We don’t know how much the owner of this farm 
can afford to pay a manager. If it is a typical cotton 
farm, perhaps, over a term of years, the salary might 
be $1,500 to $2,000, or it might be more. On the other 
hand, if it is a farm where cotton, dairying, for in- 
stance, and perhaps-one other crop produce the reve- 
nues, the salary -might be from $2,400 to $3,000 a year. 
There are owner-managers who are making. more on 
similar farms, but there are also many hired managers 
who are earning less for their employers. Such a 
question cannot be definitely answered. “Such a farm 
ought to pay a manager $2,400, with free residence 
and perhaps also vegetables, milk, etc., produced on 
the farm. 


BUTTERMILK FOR HOGS 


READER who is feeding garbage to hogs wants 
to know the value of “milk from the cream- 

ery.” This is evidently buttermilk which is 
about equal in feeding value to skimmilk. Garbage is 
usually deficient in protein, hence the protein of milk 
will be valuable, but both garbage and milk are high 
in water content and consequently bulky feeds. Some 
corn or other dry grain fed with the garbage and milk 
will give faster gains, produce a better quality of pork, 
and give a higher value to the milk, but as to whether 
the feeding of corn will be economical will depend on 
the prices of all the feeds. 

As a general rule, 100 pounds of skimmilk or but- 
termilk is worth about one-half the cost of a bushel 
of corn. That is, if corn is worth $1 a bushel, then 
100 pounds of this buttermilk, if it does not contain 
too much wash water, should be worth about 50 cents, 
At such a ratio of prices, best results are usually ob- 
tained by feeding from two to three pounds of milk to 
one pound dry grain. But if the milk is relatively 
cheaper than the other feeds then more of it may be 
fed with economy. 


Wo kro 


Memorial to Former Secretary Wallace 
EMORIAL services to the late Henry C. Wal- 
lace were a high spot in the recent American 
Country Life Conference at Ames, Iowa. 


The memorial consists of a stately grove of matured 
maples on the campus of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, in the midst of which is set a large granite 
boulder bearing a bronze tablet. The tablet reads as 
follows :— 





HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE 

a “As editor, he worked for a richer and happier rural 
life; as Secretary of Agriculture, he provided an eco- 
nomic service for the American farmer; as prophet, 
he saw in the fertile lands of the Corn Belt the basis 
of a rural civilization finer than any the world has 
yet known; he died laboring to bring nearer the day 
of its coming.” 


A ftandard farm Japer fays. 


The Export Debenture Plan in Europe 


E HAVE just finished reading a paper prepared 
WV by Prof. Charles L. Stewart, of the University 
of. Illinois, on Farm Relicf Measures Selected 
in European Countries. It seems that most of the 
countries of Europe have gone out of their way to do 
something special for their farmers. Five 
of them have export debenture plans. 
Germany carries the plan out most com- 
pletely, paying 42 cents to the exporters 
of wheat for each bushel sent out of the 
country. The bounty on rye is 36 cents, 
on oats 21 cents, on hams $2.92 per hundredweight, on 
pork $2.27, and on live hogs $1.73 per hundredweight. 
In the United States, the export debenture plan has 
been severely criticised in some quarters, on the theory 
that the debentures would sell at a serious discount. 
According to Professor Stewart, the experience of the 
European countries has been quite the contrary; the 
discounts have been very small and the plan has work- 
ed quite satisfactorily—Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Here’s How— 


Truth and Fiction About Minerals for Dairy Cows 





hen Cows Chew 


WOOD ,STONES OR CLOTH 
IT ISA SIGN OF DEPRAVED APP- 
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GIVE THEM ALL THEYY WANT 
OF GROUND LIMESTONE & 
SALT, HALF AND HALF ~~ 
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THERE COW WAS 


F cows areon pasture) \¢ NOT.On pasture 


MIX 3LBS. OF GROUND LIMESTONE 
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IOOLBS.OF GRAINS ~~An ~ 

DoNT FEED MOULDY ROUGHAGE 
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UPAN LET ‘EM FEED 7 
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¢o improve digestion 
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HERE it is... right on the 

side-wall . .. molded into the 
tire! The strongest guarantee 
you can get on any tire any- 
where. 

It’s the name “Goodrich” and 
it means double insurance of 
real tire value 





For “Goodrich” on the tire 
means that it is guaranteed for 
life! That it has been thoroughly 
tested in actual road service! 
That it may be counted on to 
reduce tire troubles! 

And when “Goodrich” is 
coupled with “Cavalier,” it means 
this same high quality ... at low 
Prices! For this tire has been 
built to give fine tire service at 


} 





How the name Goodrich on your 


Cavaliers insures High Value at Low Price 














A POINTS oF 
SUPERIORITY 
husky 


Hinge ce eat 
sign for flexibility- (3) 


Thick, st urdy side-walle 
for carcass strencth. 






















(4) Maximum air space 
for easy riding. 


lower prices than you pay for 
ordinary casings! 

It has the same thick tread, 
the same husky carcass, the same 
oversize air cushion that you 
find in much higher priced tires. 


It gives the same dependable 
performance ... the same trou- 
ble-free service. In short, it’s 


|Goodrich 


. oAnether BEGoodrich Product 






















REMEMBER! You buy Cavaliers 
from specialists! They help you 
get full service from every casing. 
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built right 


into the ttre” 















solid value, from bead to bead 
... the lowest priced fine tire in 
the country! 


Look into the Cavalier before 
you buy new tires. Let your 
Goodrich dealer show you how 
you can have 6-ply tires at what 
you expect to pay for 4: plies. 

He has Cavaliers in the size for 
your car, and in two truck sizes. 
He makes no charge for mount- 
ing and stands squarely back of 
every tire he sells. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Cavalicr-- 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 
rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug 
Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Northeast Georgia Agents 


IFTY interested farmers were pres- 
ent at the Hart County dairy meeting 
recently when plans were formulated for 
running a milk truck to the nearest 
whole milk market. 
Twelve pasture dem- 
onstrations were be- 
gun last month and 
a cooperative order 
for seed was receiv- 
ed. The club en- 
rollment to date is 
over 200 with new 
members coming in 
every day. The Feb- 
ruary poultry sale 
amounted to $1,850. 
197 
Morgan.— The marketing associa- 
tion last month handled 2,650 bushels 
of corn, 11 cases of eggs, 3,000 pounds of 
poultry, 4,000 pounds of alfalfa seed, two 
cars of limestone, one car of velvet beans, 
and $35 worth of inoculation codpera- 
tively at a saving to them of $288. Fif- 
teen farmers have already joined the five- 
acre cotton contest, and the county com- 
missioners have agreed to have the con- 
test acres measured again this year. 
17 
Walton.—The $1,000 cotton prize com- 
ing to Walton County last year has cer- 
tainly stimulated the enrollment in the five- 
acre contest this year. The boys’ cotton 
club will also be larger this year than last, 
thinks County Agent Shores. The poul- 
try car was a success last month loading 
$1,654 worth. A most interesting part of 
extension work was begun in this county 
last month when nine farmers began their 
records and entered the “Profitable Farm- 
ing Contest,” which is being sponsored by 
the State College of Agriculture this 
year. Shores assisted the state veteri- 
narian in inoculating 46 hogs on 12 dif- 
ferent farms in a community where chol- 
era had broken out. 
17 7 


Banks.—On February 10 we were 
delighted to welcome County Agent EI- 
more Ragsdale back into the work. He 
has assisted in organizing a Northeast 
Georgia Jersey Cattle Club. He has held 
two field meetings at pasture demonstra- 
tions, two night meetings for a discussion 
of cotton fertilization, varieties, etc., held 
10 culling demonstrations with 44 pres- 
ent, four landscape demonstrations with 
16 present, one terracing with five pres- 





T. L. ASBUBY 


Dairymen to Give More Attention to Pastures; 
Increased Interest in Five-acre Contests 


By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


ent, and met with the agricultural board 
for the purpose of outlining a program 
of work for this year. 
19779 
Madison. — County Agent Hall has 
been codperating with the county authori- 
ties and the federal veterinarian in charge 
of the T. B. eradication work, and plans 
have been completed for testing 4,000 
head of cattle this year. One hundred 
and two boys have joined the 4-H club. 
1 
Columbia.—One hundred acres was 
seeded to pasture grass this month, re- 
ports County Agent Jackson. Plans have 
been made for another hog sale. 
17% 
Gwinnett.—The purebred bull cam- 
paign is well under way. Five alfalfa 
demonstrations were seeded this spring. 
Five thousand bushels of improved cot- 
ton seed has been distributed to farmers. 
Six terracing demonstrations were given, 
attended by 75 interested farmers. 
| ie | | 


Warren.—Thirty-four farmers have 
joined the five-acre cotton contest already 
in this county, reports County Agent 
Jones. The first poultry car of the sea- 
son netted the farmers 

a oa | 


Newton.— The dairymen of this 
county have been rather upset due to the 
low price production and low production 
of milk. A meeting: of 25 dairymen was 
held at the courthouse for the purpose of 
trying to stimulate the industry, and the 
outcome was a determination to sow 
more pasture and home-grown feed than 
ever before. 

17°79 

Wilkes—Four new poultry demon- 
strations were added to the ten that were 
carried over from last year by County 
Agent Wheeler. The records on these 
demonstrations have been exceptionally 
good and have created a great interest in 
the poultry industry. The car sale last 
month amounted to $3,048.77. Following 


a pasture meeting with 12 farmers, 10 
demonstrations were enrolled in this en- 
terprise for 1930. The County Agricul- 
tural Board at their meeting last month 
completed the program for 1930, and it 
has been published in the local newspaper. 
1979 

Franklin.—Fifteen thousand baby 
chicks are under brooders in this county 
at the present time under the supervision 
of County Agent Davis. The pick-up car 
handled 11,087 pounds of live poultry last 
month, which brought a total of $6,100 to 
the farmers of this county during the 
first six weeks of 1930. 


97 79 


Rabun.—County Agent Cook has 
located and secured a site for a perma- 
nent boys’ club camp, which will be the 
property of the 4-H club boys of Rabun 
and Habersham counties. The camp when 
completed will consist of one main build- 
ing which will be used for a dining room, 
lecture hall, and recreation room, and cot- 
tages 16 x 16 along the banks of Lake 


Rabun. 
¢ 9a 4 


Clarke. — Assistant Agent Fanning 
thinks that prospects are for a slight de- 
crease in cotton acreage in this county, 
and that considerably more acres will be 
sowed to food and feed crops. The indi- 
cations are that less fertilizer’ under cot- 
ton but more side-dressing will be used 
per acre. 

ei 


Hancock.— The codperative sales 
last month were sweet cream $3,266; sour 
cream $200; eggs $1,155; 150 bushels of 
velvet beans, and 50 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. Two terracing demonstrations 
were given and plans for a dairy and 
poultry house were furnished. Seven cull- 
ing demonstrations were held and 180 
members enrolled in boys’ club work. 

9 49 


Elbert.—County Agent Tatum as- 
sisted the farmers in the purchase of two 


cars of corn, one car of hay, in the sale 
of two loads of beef cattle and $3,239 
worth of live poultry. Two purebred bulls 
were placed in this county in February. 


197 


Habersham.—Two bull blocks were 
organized by County Agent Davis, 1,450 
pounds of grass seed and 500 pounds of 
lespedeza ordered by 18 farmers this 
month. One hundred bushels of soybeans 
have been ordered by the dairymen in 
this county. One purebred Guernsey bull 
was placed, and an order for one Jersey 
bull was received. 


1977 


McDuffie.— County Agent McGee 
was called upon last month for demon- 
strations in the control of corn weevil, 
for spraying fruit trees, topworking of 
pecan trees, inoculating hogs against 
cholera, and for control of garget and 
milk fever in cattle. He conducted three 
terracing demonstrations with 20 farm- 
ers present, assisted in the treating of 
350 head of cattle for hemorraghic septi- 
cemia, showed numbers of farmers how 
to treat their sweet potato seed with bi- 
chloride of mercury before bedding, ad- 
vised three farmers regarding the pur- 
chase of grass seed, and conducted poul- 
try sale amounting to $844. 

| ie | || 

Stephens.—Two hundred and twen- 
ty-four farmers of this county patronized 
the live poultry car sales in February, re- 
ports County Agent Bryant. 


cor. 


Richmond.— The Georgia-Carolina 
Poultry Association is shipping 50 crates 
of eggs per week to Florida markets, net- 
ting the poultrymen 35 cents per dozen. 
Dairymen in the county bought 32 cows 
last month under the codperative financing 
plan worked out some years ago by the 
banks of Augusta. 

1079 


Oglethorpe.—Four carloads of corn 
were purchased codperatively this month 
through the office of County Agent 
Cabaniss. Forty farmers have joined 
the five-acre cotton contest. Five terrac- 
ing demonstrations were given, and re- 
sult demonstrations have been located 
throughout the county with sheep, soil 
improvement, dairying, poultry, and corn 
production. 


' Farm Board Approves $1,500,000 Loan 


O ENABLE the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Cotton Association to continue 
advancing 15.64 cents per pound, middling 
basis %-inch staple to Alabama producers 
who pool their cot- 
ton with the cotton 
association, the Board 
of Directors of the 
Cotton Association 
in session at M ont- 
gomery on Wednes- 
day, March 12, ap- 
proved a $1,500,000 
loan from the Fed- 
eral Farm _ Board. 
This is to supple- 
ment the $2,000,000 loan which the board 
made. to the association some months ago. 
Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, presided at 
the meeting which was called by Allen 
Northington, general manager of the Cot- 
ton Association. 
In addition to approving the loan from 
the Federal Farm Board the Cotton As- 
sociation directors went on record as ad- 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


vocating that there never was a. time’ 


when it paid farmers better to belong to 
a cooperative association for the market- 
ing of their cotton than it does this year, 
and that farmers should adjust their cot- 
ton acreage during 1930 by producing as 
far as possible the food for the family, 
the feed for the livestock, and by having 
at least one cash crop besides cotton. The 


Alabama Cotton Association Continues to 
Advance 15.64 Cents Per Pound 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


following resolution was introduced and 
unanimously approved by the directors :— 


“We, the Board of Directors of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion, in session this the 12th day of 
March, go on record as recommending 
that each Alabama farmer follow the 
recommendations contained in circular 
124 entitled ‘Safe Farming’ for 1930’ pre- 
pared by Dr. Bradford Knapp, president 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn... We call especial attention to the 
paragraph on cooperative marketing 
which reads :— 


“ ‘Hold steady on the market. Keep a 
safe plan before your mind and then co- 
Gperate. There never was a time when 
it paid better to belong to the codperative 
association for the marketing of cotton 
than it does this year. If farmers could 
all stick to a sound system of coopera- 
tive marketing and be loyal to it under 
all circumstances, we would soon learn 
to work together and work our way out. 
Every business in the world is compli- 
cated in these days of rapid transporta- 
tion. We are producing in competition 
with farmers everywhere. Good business 
methods, intelligent understanding of con- 
ditions, and the exercise of every means 
of placing ourselves on a good business 


basis are items needed more than ever 
before.’ 

“Another point which we recommend 
that each farmer read and re-read is found 
under the head ‘The Federal Farm Board 
and Codperatives’ and says in part :— 


“*Farmers who believe that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and the cooperatives 
can or will maintain the price,no matter 
how much they produce, are simply fly- 
ing in the face of Providence. It cannot 
be done. The Federal Farm Board has 
openly said that a planting of above 40,- 
000,000 acres will be a risky venture. To 
be perfectly safe the South should plant 
not more than 40,000,000 acres. That is 
a reduction of approximately 15 per cent 
and can easily be taken care of by shift- 
ing the acreage. In addition to food and 
feed trops consider these two thingst— 

1. Plant cotton in 1930 only on those acres 
which will pay for the labor and a reasonable 
profit at a reasonable price. In other words, 
do not plant cotton on poor land which never 
has produced a profit except possibly under 
unusual circumstances. 

2. Plant good seed of the best varieties which 
will produce a class of cotton of the Amer- 
ican type and remember that Indian cotton 
is competing with us now to an increasing 
degree. An exceedingly short staple cotton is 
a mistake.’ 


“We also wish to encourage that each 


farm family, as far as possible, make the 
farm produce the family food by making 
a home garden and having the cow, the 
sow, and the hen produce meat, milk, and 
eggs sufficient for home needs every day 
in the year; grow enough hay, corn, pas- 
tures, and feed crops for the livestock; 
and to have at least one other cash crop 
besides cotton.” 


Directors of the Cotton Association are: 
W. G. Peebles, Mooreville; B. F. Hollo- 
way, Hamilton; Arthur Young, Landers- 
ville; S. A. Burns, Montgomery; A. N. 
Grubbs, Eutaw; J. E. Vice, Sweet Water; 
J. L. Edwards, Selma; J. T. Gresham, 
Prattville; G. O. Winters, Lafayette; B. 
H. Lightfoot, Troy; J. L. Gantt, Gantt; 
R. F. Croom, Evergreen; W. Z. Rodger, 
Grove Hill; W. H. Smith, Prattville, 
and Edward A. O’Neal, Montgomery. 


A PIECE of ground two rods, 11 yards, 
square, will furnish popcorn enough 
for an average family, not to mention the 
amusement of popping it on long winter 
evenings. Allow it to ripen fully before 
harvesting to be sure of the popping qual- 
ity. Farmers’ Bulletin 553, Popcorn for 
the Home, tells how to grow it and 18 
free for the asking from the United 


States Department of Agriculture, Wash- as 


ington, D. C. 
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NEW SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR AXLE... Strength, reliability and long life 


ew features of the 


roR D TRU C ik 








THE Ford 114-ton truck is a haulage unit 
carefully designed to provide unusual per- 
formance under a wide variety of condi- 
tions, and long, reliable service at minimum 
cost. With 4-speed transmission and 40- 
horse-power engine, the Ford truck has a 
remarkably flexible range of speed and 
power. 

Rugged strength is a feature of the Ford 
truck. An important example is the new 
rear axle. It has a special spiral bevel gear, 
with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle 
shafts are heavier than formerly, and be- 
cause of the three-quarter floating type of 
‘onstruction, they serve only to turn the 
wheels, without carrying any of the weight 


° 





carried, 





The new front axle and spring are heavier 
and stronger, as are front radius-rod, king- 
pins, wheel bearings and thrust bearings. 
Brakes on the front wheels have been en- 
larged to the same size as those on the rear 
wheels, providing increased braking area 
and a high degree of safety. Brakes are of 
the mechanical type, internal expanding, 
and all are fully enclosed. 

Dual rear wheels are available at small 
additional cost. Balloon tires of one size are 
used throughout, with the dual equipment, 
so that all six steel disc wheels and tires are 
interchangeable all 
around. Only one spare 


wheel and tire need be 











LARGER BRAKES... Providing 
a@ greater degree of safety 





——————— ee 
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CHEAP LUBRICATING OIL |\6 6 


WAS EXPENSIVE 


HE grade of lubricating oil recom- 





mended for my tractor cost $1 per 
gallon, but last summer an agent offered 
me another brand, said to be just as goud 
for 80 cents. The new oil was of good 
appearance, and I figured that the saving 
in cost would pay me well for making a 
change. But after a 30-day comparison, 
I got a surprise. 

During the first 15 days, running on 
an average of nine hours per day at belt 
work, the tractor used 10 gallons of $1 
oil, costing $10. 

During the next 15 days, running nine 
hours a day, at similar belt work, the trac- 
tor used 16 gallons of 80-cent oil, at a 
cost of $12.80. 

There was a saving of 20 cents per 
gallon in first cost, but I had used six 
extra gallons of the cheaper grade of oil, 
leaving a deficit of $2.80. Besides there 
had been more engine trouble during the 
last period, and it was necessary to make 
frequent stops to let the machine cool off. 


This experience surprised me, but I 
learned a lesson. Since that time, I have 
made it a rule to use only well advertised 
brands of lubricating oil, and I make sure 
that I get the correct grade for my type 
of machine. Cheap oil is like cheap paint. 
What is lacking in quality must be made 
up in quantity, and this extra quantity is 
always more than enough to turn profit 
into loss. Burned bearings, scored cylin- 
ders, loose pistons, and scores of other 
troubles can often be traced to wrong 





methods of lubrication, and as a usual 
thing, the owner does not suspect the | 
cause until after the damage is done. 


Even the best of oils sometimes fail to 
stand up under the rigorous tasks to 
which some tractors are put, but I find it 
false economy to add to the risk by using 


inferior grades. 
F. R. COZZENS. 


PUT MOWING MACHINE IN | 
GOOD CONDITION ! 











T PAYS to have your mowing ma- 

chine in good condition when you want 
to use it, according to B. B. Robb of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
and now is the time to give it an over- 
hauling and to find out whether it needs 
repairs. 

The ball and socket joint on the knife 
bar end of the pitman may be out of ad- 
justment because the last work done was 
mowing the old pasture or other work on 
rough raw ground. The draft, the repair 
costs, and length of life of the mower de- 
pend to a great extent upon the proper 
setting of the pitman shaft and the care 
given it. If the pitman head bolts are too 
tight, particularly the knife head bolt, the 
draft will be increased. Moreover if the 
pitman bolts are permitted to become too 
loose, or the strap rivets to loosen, the 
pitman and knife are subjected to exces- 
sive vibration which may heat the pitman 
box, break parts, and cause abnormal 
wear. Operating the pitman by hand will 
usually show whether it is in proper ad- 
justment. 

When the pitman is properly adjusted 
and all cutter parts are set as they should 
be, the front end of every knife section 
rests smoothly on tha guard plate in po- 
sition to make a shear cut. To maintain 
this ideal condition, guards and guard 
plates, wearing plates, and knife holders 
must be in good condition and. correctly 
set. 

If the knife sections and ledger plates 
are not sharp and do not fit closely to- 
gether they will be no more able to cut 
grass than loose and dull shears can‘cut 
cloth. Replace badly worn wearing plates 
when the guards are repaired. Oil and 
adjust the important wearing parts with 





care to add to the life of the machinery. 


We top-dress every 














acre with 


D. BARBEE and W. G. Edwards are 

e neighbors in Seaboard, N.C. Last season they 

each top-dressed all their cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre. Mr. Barbee made 251 bales 
on 300 acres, and Mr. Edwards made 520 bales on 728 
acres. Each used his regular cotton fertilizer at plant- 
ing and a nitrogen top-dresser with his extra potash. 


Mr. Barbee said: “A liberal supply of potash certainly 
keeps cotton in a healthy condition and gives larger 
yields.” 


.. says Mr. Barbee 





Ihe Progressive Farmer ~ 





$3343 














‘*Extra potash pays extra cash’’ is 
a slogan wherever extra potash is 
used at planting or as top-dressing. 


Extra POTASI 


Mr. Barbee and Mr. Edwards are just two among the 
many of Southern farmers who have found out that 
most crops need more potash than the average fertil- 
izer contains. In field tests on more than 1000 farms 
in 10 southern states during the last three years, in 
which extra potash was tried on cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, corn, small grains, fruit, potatoes and general 
truck, farmers discovered that these crops can use 
with excellent profit an average of three times as much 
potash as they had received in the past. 


It is false economy to go to all of the expense and 
trouble of growing any crop and then not use enough 
potash ‘to let it pay you as much as it should, when 
potash is so cheap. Plan now to use the extra potash 
that will help you collect extra cash from your crops. 
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100 pounds 
of Murtate’ 


Mr. Edwards said: “A few years ago I top-dressed with nitrogen only. My cotton 
rusted and made too much growth. Since I began using a nitrogen-potash top-dresser I 
have no rust, healthier stalks, less shedding, more uniform staple and better yields. In 
1929 I produced 520 bales on 728 acres under very adverse weather conditions and with 
heavy weevil infestation. In my opinion very few farmers are using a balanced fertilizer 
for cotton.” . . . In terms of mixed fertilizer Mr. Barbee and Mr. Edwards each used 
800 pounds of 12-3-3 per 
acre at planting and 300 
pounds of 0-12-16 top- 


ee SAYS Mr. Edwards dresser per acre. (PNK) 























Top-dress your cotton with 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre on sandy soils, or with 50 pounds of 
muriate per acre on clay soils. Apply the potash top- 
dresser with your nitrogen top-dresser. 


For tobacco top-dress within two weeks after setting 
with 100 pounds of sulphate of potash or, where sand 
drown occurs— 200 pounds of sulphate of potash- 
magnesia per acre. Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds 
of muriate per acre, corn with 50 pounds of muriate, 
and sweetand Irish potatoes with 200 pounds of muriate 
or sulphate of potash per acre. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building. ; . Atlanta, Georgia 
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A MULE’S.MESSAGE TO | 
FARMERS IN" 1930 | 


| By S. J. PHILLIPS 


\ J 








AM fat and fine at this time and I am 

wondering if you are planning pro- 
ducing 75 bushels of corn for me this 
year. I am very fond of corn but I like 
a change in my grain feed sometimes. 
I'll eat oats, soybeans, bran, kafir corn, 
| and many other small grains. I will need 
2% tons of hay. I am not so 





at leas 
9 particular about the hay as I have an ap- 


| petite for Johnson grass, timothy, Ber- 
|} muda, alfalfa, Sudan, lespedeza, clover, 
sorghum, peanut, and oat hay when it is 
cured in the dough stage. I know you 
can grow the above named crops, be- 
{ 
j 
| 





cause I’ve seen them grown in this state 
—and too, I am a Missouri Mule. 

Last year I was a little sick. My mas- 
ter bought a box of stock powder. The 
| following instructions were given :— 





j Feed in clean trough free from manure. 
. Give ample grain and hay. 
. Give. clean water. 


{ 


. Keep salt in trough at all times, 
. Examine teeth yearly. 
. Keep feet in good condition, 


. Curry and brush daily. 


oN A NH Sh WH 


. Keep stock in roomy stalls. 
9, Let stock have access to lot in favorable 
weather. 
10. Give two tablespoons of Stock powder 
j daily. 
' Now I have only mule sense and I 
know you have done more for me than 
the two tablespoons of stock powders. If 
you would give me the same attention all 
the time, I would not need two table- 
, spoons of stock powder. 
| I am writing you this letter with the 
intention of helping to better my living 
; conditions and health in the future. I 


| am counting on you doing all you can for 
' r - 
Yours hopefully, 


YOUR MULE. 
| a 
| 


_| PECAN TREES IN THE SOU 





4 
———— eee 





FINHE total number of pecan trees in 
the Southern States, including seed- 
| lings as well as the improved or paper- 
| shell varieties, is estimated to be 18,272,- 
1500. Of this number 6,660,000, or more 
| than 3344 per cent, are found in the 
|state of Texas. The next largest num- 
ber in any state is 3,505,000 in. Georgia, 
| closely followed by 2,900,000 in Okla- 
|homa. Mississippi and Alabama fall just 
|under 1,000,000, the former having 992,- 
500 trees and the latter 945,000. Louis- 
iana has 812,000; Arkansas, 801,000; 
| Florida, 690,000; South Carolina, 360,- 
' 000; and North Carolina, 320,000. , 

Of the 7,872,700 improved or paper- 
shell pecan trees in the Southern States, 
3,415,000 or nearly’ half of them are in 
the state of Georgia. Alabama comes 
second with 893,000, and Texas third with 
660,000. Mississippi has 633,700; Flor- 
ida, 625,000; South Carolina, 335,000; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
’ 





and North Carolina, 279,000. 
















| 
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This OATMEAL Feed 
Gives Baby Chicks 
“A Flying Start’ 7 


From their very first meal, let them have Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, the balanced ration with the oatmeal base, pre- 
pared by The Quaker Oats Company, if you want your baby 
chicks to grow rapidly and have strong, healthy bodies 


better start, in a race or in poultry raising, gives an advantage 
which is seldom overcome. Oatmeal—as blended in Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter — provides wonderful nourishment to give 
your baby chicks “a flying start.” It imparts strength and vitality when 
they need it most, and promotes a rapid growth that will amaze you. 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter’s other valuable ingredients minimize coc- 
cidiosis, anemia and other ills which may cause high mortality. These 
“lifesavers” include molasses, cod liver oil, cod liver meal, essential 
proteins and important minerals—all in proper, scientific proportion 
—all having an important part in the chick’s diet—all finely ground 
and thoroughly mixed so that every mouthful is 100% effective. 


Baby chicks eat eagerly of this oatmeal ration which builds better 
blood, strong, capable organs, sound flesh and broad, deep bodies 
which denote the heavy consistent layer. After six weeks of this 
splendid growth-promoting diet, your chicks are ready for Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash. Remember that Quaker Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed 
should be fed in conjunction with the Starter. 


Your Quaker dealer will gladly advise you on your poultry feeding 
problems. He can show you how to get better laying pullets and finer 
meat birds for less labor and less money by using Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds. You'll find he’s a man worth knowing. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


----—~------------------------ 


FRE You should have our latest booklet on the care and feeding of baby | 
| chicks. This new and authoritative work costs you nothing. Just write your | 





| Name . | 
| and | 
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Casting today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 2 D, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, m. | 





The Progressive Farmer 


Sam Johnson’s Farm Lesson 


He Learns What Nitrogen, Potash, and 
Phosphoric Acid Do 


. OU know what? I’m beginning to 
find out that I know mighty little 
about fertilizer—I mean the kind that 
comes sewed up in a bag—mighty little.” 
“That’s encouraging, Sam. When a 
man ‘knows that he knows not’ it is a 
sure sign that he will seek the truth and 
he is more apt to find it. How did you 
find out that your knowledge of ferti- 
lizer was limited?” 

“It was this a way: I sowed wheat on 
that 15-acre field along the road this side 
of my house. Well, I top-dressed it with 
quick-acting nitrogen t’other day, leaving 
a 15-foot strip through the field as a check 
plot—wanted to see how much good the 
nitrogen did. A few mornings afterward 
Sallie was out in the front yard. She 
keeps her eyes 
mighty wide open. 


“What makes that __ [Périlood Reduces 
yellow streak Borren__Stalis 





through your 


wheat?’ she asked 
me. ‘That’s where 

a . Nitrogen Promotes 
I didn’t sow any Stem and Leef Growth 


and Increases Feeding kj 
Vatwe of Stalk and 
Leaves 


quick-acting nitro- 
gen,’ say; I. ‘How 
does thé nitrogen 
make the other 
wheat look so green 
and nice and grow 
so much ° faster?’ 
‘Because I sowed 
nitrogen on the 
wheat that’s grow- 
ing so fast and 
looking so green, 
that’s why’ says I. 

“Then Sallie 
comes back at me good and hard-—made 
me feel sorter foolish. Sallie said, ‘How 
does that nitrogen make that wheat grow 
so fine?—how, I asked you, Sam John- 
son? If you can’t tell me how, say so or 
shut up. I want some of that nitrogen 
for my flower yard.’ 


“That’s what Sallie said. Now what 
do you say? How does nitrogen make 
crops grow? That’s what I’m here to 
find out. Can you tell me?” 


“T suppose, Sam, that you wish to know 
the specific functions performed not only 
by nitrogen but by phosphoric acid and 
potash also in plant nutrition. In the first 
place—” . 

“Hold on!” interrupted Sam. “I want 
to get this down just right. Please have 
a stenographer take it down. You don’t 
know Sallie like I do.” 

We complied with Sam’s request and 

began dictating as follows :— 
“1. What Nitrogen Does for Plants. 
Nitrogen promotes the vegetative de- 
velopment of plants—stem, leaf, and fruit 
development; it favors the development 
of roots; it makes grains and grasses 
produce more shoots by increasing their 
tillering or stooling; it helps make the 
grains plump and gives them greater vi- 
tality. It promotes the leafy growth of 
lettuce, cabbage, and other leafy plants; 
it promotes new growth of wood, in- 
creases healthy buds on fruit treeg and 
other plants. .It helps to maintain’ the 
proper balance in the quality of growth. 
Nitrogen enters into the composition of 
all parts of plants, giving them growth, 
fruitfulness, and the power to reproduce 
well. The most evident function of ni- 
trogen is found in the deeper green of 
foliage and this means much, for leaves 
perform the function of both stomach and 
lungs of plants.” 

“Now,” Sam broke in, “I can tell Sallie 
why my wheat is growing better and is 
greener where I top-dressed it with nitro- 
gen. Now tell me what phosphoric acid 
and potash does?” 

So the stenographer’s pencil 
again :— 

“2. What Phosphoric Acid Does for 
Plants.—Phosphoric acid makes roots 
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WHAT PLANT FOODS DO 


Each of the three essential plant foods plays 
an important part in producing a crop. It 


grow vigorous, strong, and healthy early 
in the season; it builds the body growth 
of the plant, hastens and stimulates the 
reproduction and maturity of fruits and 
seeds; increases the percentage of sound 
grains and other seeds; makes seed plump 
and higher in food nutrients and stronger 
in germination, thus making heavier and 
better seed and more of them. It makes 
the straw of grains more rigid and stand 
up better before and after ripening. 


“3. What Potash Does for Plants.— 
Potash performs various functions. It 
aids in the distribution of starch in plants 
and insures the formation of oil, carbo- 
hydrates, starch, sugar, cellulose, and 
protein in plants and in their seeds; it 
helps to build cell walls and strengthens 
all structures of plants. It helps prevent 
both premature and delayed ripening ; pro- 
motes root growth; 
aids in the produc- 
tion of seeds, stif- 
fens the straw of 
small grains, and 
serves as a tonic, 
making plants re- 
sistant to disease 
and to unfavorable 
temperatures. It 
gives better color, 
flavor, and texture 
to fruits and im- 
proves their ship- 
ping qualities. It 
checks rust in cot- 
ton, hastens a 





—_—~ healthy maturity, 
TT i gives stronger 
RS burs, and increases 


the length of the 
staple and propor- 
tion of lint to seed. 
gives body or 

substance to  to- 
bacco, holds the crop to a longer period 
of maturity without injury, and gives a 
smoother leaf that cures more uniformly 
and brings a better price.” 

“Tt surely is a good thing that young 
lady took down all that,” said Sam as he 
picked up the typewritten sheet. “I couldn't 
remember half of it. Sallie likes to learn 
new things about crops and soils and 
livestock, and she’ll be giving me an ex- 
amination on this before Saturday night. 
Got anything else that might help me?” 


“Well, here’s a picture that may help,” 
we said, giving him a booklet with the 
picture. “What Plant Foods Do,” a copy 
of which is reproduced herewith. 


“Yes,” said Sam, “and I see something 
here that also tells what nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash do. I am going 
to see how it agrees with what you say.” 


And Sam went off reading the clip- 
ping which may perhaps add emphasis to 
the information we tried to dictate for 
the benefit of Sam and his enterprising 
wife. So we add it herewith :— 


WHAT THE MAIN PLANT FOODS DO 


Nitrogen— 
1. Promotes leaf and stem growth. 
stooling of grasses and 


at 


2. Increases the 
small grains, 

3. Favors root development. 

4. Produces new wood on fruit trees. 

5. Gives foliage the healthful green color 
characteristic of vigorous growth, 


Phosphoric Acid— 

. Stimulates early root formation. 
2. Gives plants a vigorous start. 
3. Increases ratio of yield to stalk. 
4 
5 


~ 


. Improves quality of yield. 
. Promotes early ripening. 
(When crops are slow to mature, taking 


weeks when they should take days, it indi- 
cates a serious lack of phosphoric acid.) 


Potash— 

1. Favors formation of starch and sugar. 

2. Stiffens stems of grasses and grains and 
thus helps to prevent lodging. 

3. Increases sturdiness of plants. 

4. Gives plants greater resistance to dis- 
ease and to unfavorable temperatures. 

5. Improves guality of yield. 


4 
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9 Farms 





Fifty-two Alabama farmers applied “‘Ammo-Phos B”’ as 
} side-dressing to their cotton, checking results against another 
; nitrogen carrier which they had been using profitably for 
years. The Ammo-Phos acres yielded an average of 999 
pounds of seed cotton, against a yield of 894 secured with 
the other fertilizer. 


Ammo-Phos increased the yield 105 pounds. With seed cot- 
ton selling at 6c a pound, this brought the farmer $6.30 
. greater gross returns per acre as a result of using Ammo-Phos. 
. These fifty-two Alabama cotton farmers found—as farmers 

all over the Cotton Belt repeatedly find—that, bought on 
e its nitrogen content, ‘‘Ammo-Phos B” returns more than 
y five times the extra cost of the Ammo-Phos. ‘‘Ammo-Phos 
B” analyzes 1614% nitrogen and 20% phosphoric acid and 
cost these growers only $1.16 more per acre-application than 
g the nitrogen carrier tested against it. 


But that is not all. The nitrate fertilizer supplied only one 

plant food element, and that was in a form available for only 

- the one crop to which the material was applied. Some of the 

g phosphoric acid in Ammo-Phos is retained by the soil and 
benefits succeeding crops. 


The value of phosphoric acid in side-dressing, now estab- 
lished throughout the Cotton Belt, is strikingly indicated in 
d these fifty-two tests. Ammo-Phos and the competitive ma- 
terial were applied in quantities which supplied the same 
amount of nitrogen in both cases. Therefore, the superiority 
of of Ammo-Phos as proven by these splendid results must be 
due to the phosphoric acid in it which the farmer secures at 


AMMV-PAVS 















66499 11% Nitrogen 
a 46% Phosphoric Acid 


6ST )9? 162% Nitrogen 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


- 20% Phosphoric Acid 


in Alabama! 


little increased cost over what he must pay, in other ma- 
terials, for nitrogen alone. 


Ammo-Phos has been on the market for 10 years, in which 
time it has piled up consistent records of field performance. 
Results in the field, uniformly obtained, and its superior 
physical properties, have recommended it strongly to pro- 
gressive farmers wherever it has been tested. Ammo-Phos is 
manufactured in two analyses: “‘Ammo-Phos A”’ contains 
11% nitrogen and 46% phosphoric acid; ‘‘Ammo-Phos B” 
—the material recommended for side-dressing cotton— 
analyzes 1614% nitrogen and 20% phosphoric acid. 


Ammo-Phos also gives superior results as an ingredient in 
mixed fertilizers. Manufacturers find it convenient to use 
Ammo-Phos in mixing high grade goods of excellent mechan- 
ical condition. Being a high-analysis fertilizer, there is saving 
on freight, handling and storage costs because of the high 
percentage of the plant food elements in this material and 
the elimination of bulky, inert matter. 


If your dealer does not inandle Ammo-Phos or mixtures con- 
taining it, write to us and we will gladly send you a free 
booklet telling more about this splendid material. 


American Cyanamid Company 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Producers of Aero-Brand Cyanamid, 
Ammo-Phos and Ammo-Phos-Ko 













American Cyanamid Company 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I am interested in the results you publish, and am checking 
this coupon for the following information. 


Send Ammo-Phos Booklet (ME 50)............... 000 ceeees 
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Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is From Over Georgia 
and Alabama 


HIRTY Sylvester, Georgia, melon 
growers have organized for the co- 
Gperative selling of melons this season. 


Approximately 225 4-H club girls 
of Lee County, Alabama, attended the 
annual rally at Opelika on March 28. 
An interesting program was presented 
and diplomas awarded. 


Carroll County led in cotton produc- 
tion in Georgia in 1929, with the unpre- 
cedented number of 48,462 bales ginned. 
Burke came second with 30,958 bales, 
and Walton was third with 30,813. Nine 
other counties ginned over 20,000 bales 


each. These were Bartow, Bulloch, 
Colquitt, Emanuel, Gwinnett, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Laurens, and Terrell. 


County Agent G. B. Phillips of 
Lauderdale County, Alabama, is direct- 
ing special effort toward getting more 
terracing done in his county. 
are 
state 


Cobb County, Georgia, cattle 
being tested for tuberculosis. by 
and federal authorities. 


Melon Growers who load at Pow- 
ersville, Ga., have organized for the pur- 


pose of marketing their melons codper- 
atively this season. 


Heavy rains early last week re- 
tarded the shipment of strawberries 
from Starke County, Florida. Prices 


ranged from $4 to $10 for 32-quart 
crates. 

A fine lot of beef cattle was sold 
by three growers at Ashburn, Ga., re- 
cently at 10 and 11 cents per pound. 

More than 1,500 pecan trees have 
been planted along the highways of Ter- 
rell County, Georgia, funds for the pur- 
chase of the trees having been raised by 
a committee representing civic and pa- 
triotic organizations. 

Taylor County, Georgia, farmers 
have bought 1,350 pounds of carpet grass 
seed to be sowed in permanent bottom 
land pastures. 

Farmers in Coffee County, Alabama, 
are planning to plant fully twice as 
many velvet beans as in previous years. 


Seven carloads of poultry were sold 
from seven North Alabama counties the 
second week in March. They weighed 
100,000 pounds. The selling price aver- 
aged $3,300 per car. 


Raleigh’s Timid Lily 602780, a pure- 
bred Jersey cow owned by Robert Jemi- 
son, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., has com- 
pleted her first official production test 
in which she yielded 577.46 pounds of 
butterfat and 11,348 pounds of milk in 
365 days. With this record she qualified 
for the Register of Merit of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club. 


Two hundred and eight boys have 
joined the 13 4-H clubs in Coosa- 
Northwest Tallapoosa counties, accord- 
ing to a report of County Agent S. M. 
Day of Alexander City, Ala. The 
smallest club has five members and the 
largest 49. 

An evening school in 
nomics at the Lexington, Ala., 


home _ eco- 
school 





Timely 
Oliver Tools 


Oliver Walking Cultivators 
do good work—are easy to handle 
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Oliver — Cultivators 
are easy on man and team 
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vr Lgeue cultivating costs with 


liver Two-Row Cultivators 





The latest —the fastest—the best 
way of cutting cultivating costs—the 
new Oliver Row Crop 





OLIVER 


ASK YOUR OLIVER DEALER 


The New Oliver Row-Crop Tractor Cultivating 4 Rows of Cotton 


Cultivators: 1-Row... 2-Row...3-Row...4-Row 







Riding —Walking —Horse —Tractor 
Oliver Has Them All 


Any cultivator the cotton planter needs, it's ready for him in the 
Oliver Line. Everything is there, from the one-row, one-mule job 
to the new four-row gangs of the new Row Crop tractor, the finest 
combination ever offered for low cost of cultivation. 
cultivators fit the exact needs of the South. Oliver has long and 
carefully worked them out in the cotton fields. Every kind of sweep 
or shovel is provided also in every kind of soil—sandy, red dog, 
black wax or heavy gumbo. And they are built so that it is easy for 
the driver to cultivate close and clean—for every one of them is 
built so that he has a clear view of the shovels. 

The South has always made the Oliver Line of Cultivators its leading 
line—now added to it is the Superior Line and the new Oliver Row 
Crop Line . . . Think of that combination! See your Oliver dealer 
on your needs or send the coupon for the folder, “Better Cotton 
Cultivation With Oliver,” and complete Row Crop tractor literature. 


And these 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches Everywhere to Serve You 

Please send me your folder, “Better Cotton Cultivation 
and complete Row Crop tractor literature. 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Montgomery, Ala. 











‘ranged to begin with a few months. 





closed recently. Twenty women enrolled 
and attended regularly. Fifteen lessons 
were studied on various home problems 
and the students manifested much inter- 
est in their work. 

Coweta County, Georgia, is increas- 
ing poultry production as a result of the 
poultry sales begun last year. At the 
March 20-21 sale this year about 5,000 
fowls were sold, bringing to those par- 
ticipating in the sale $1,085. 

Coédperative purchases by Alabama 
farmers in 1929 reached a total of 
$3,767,690.53. These purchases included 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides, and miscel- 
laneous supplies. 

Houston County, Alabama, farmers 
have sold approximately $250,000 worth 
of hogs codperatively during the season 
just ending. 

Forty-five cars of poultry were sold 
by Alabama farmers during the week 
beginning March 15. These shipments 
totaled approximately 675,000 pounds 
and brought $148,500 to the 18,000 farm- 
ers who cooperated in the shipments. 


| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 


By ETHEL ROGERS | 
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ORMAL announcement was made a 

few weeks ago of the Fourth Nation- 
al Radio Audition sponsored by the At- 
water Kent Foundation, of Philadelphia, 
and local auditions will doubtless be ar- 
The 
coming audition will be conducted along 
the lines laid down in previous years, 
with prizes the same as last year. Ama- 
teur singers between 18 and 25 years of 
age are eligible, and one boy and one 
girl will be selected in each classification. 
Prizes are announced as follows :— 


Winners of first place, $5,000 and two years’ 
tuition in an American conservatory or its 
equivalent. 

Winners of second place, $3,000 and one year’s 
tuition. 

Winners of third place, $2,000 and one year’s 
tuition. 

Winners of fourth place, $1,500 and one year’s 
tuition. 

Winners of fifth place, $1,000 and one year’s 
tuition, 

Results of the three previous auditions 
have been most gratifying to the sponsors, 
and Mr. Kent in making the announce- 
ment said he was convinced that all who 
strive earnestly are winners, even though 
of the national 


they are not winners 
awards. 
e* ¢ ® 
One of the Columbia system's most 


popular artists is Jesse Crawford whose 
organ recitals are heard on Sunday eve- 
nings .at 10 o’clock. The story of Mr. 
Crawford's life sounds like an Alger book. 
At the age of 33 he receives a salary 
greater than the President of the United 
States, yet he is absolutely a self-taught 
performer. Reared in a California or- 
phanage, at the age of ten he learned to 
play an old, worn-out piano. He left the 
home when still young and his first job 
was as a piano player in a small movie, 
at $5 a week. He was so anxious to learn 
to play the organ, however, that three 
years later he gave up a $25-a-week job 
for one that paid less because the new 
position boasted an organ. And then for 
two years he experimented with the or- 
gan until he knew it “from A to izard.” 
Now, through phonograph records and 
radio broadcast, his fame as an organist 
has gone around the world. 
* ok * 


An envelope addressed “Sho, sho—Check 
and Double Check—I’se regusted—Chi- 
cago, Illinois” was delivered promptly to 
Amos. ’n’ Andy at the NBC studios m 
Chicago. The letter, mailed in Portland, 
Ore., was delivered within four days of 


the date of mailing, according to the post ~ 


mark. 


‘he Progressive’ ‘Farmer 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 
By REVI.W DD 
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A Mechanical Judge 
yy TIMES Square, New York City, 


is a mechanical bogus-coin detector. 
Magnets are adjusted in such.a way 
that when coins are dropped into the slot, 
the bad ones are de- 
flected from the or- 
dinary channel. Then 
a loud_ mechani- 
cal voice shouts, 
“Please use good 
coins only.” Need- 
less to say, no person 
drops bad coins into 
the slot twice. 


197 


God made the heart 
of mar. with a similar device. At its cre- 
ation each human soul has in it a con- 
duct detector. One day in the morning 
of the world two brothers went out to 
make their offering to Jehovah. Some 
mean, jealous motives took possession of 
the mind of Cain, and in anger he killed 
his brother Abel. The Lord called to 
Cain, “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


A king grew covetous of his neighbor’s 
vegetable garden. A trumped up charge 
against Naboth secured his stoning to 
death and Ahab took possession of the 
garden. Elijah became the voice of venge- 
ance upon the wicked king. “Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?” cried out the 


king. He had tried to pass bogus con- 
duct in a righteous universe. Jt can’t be 
done. 


197 


This voice within us has an approving 
tone as well as a disapproving note. I do 
not know of any pleasure comparable to 
the feeling that one has done, in any given 
situation, the right thing. In my earliest 
boyhood, I once took a small piece of 
money that did not belong to me. My con- 
science detected the fault and shouted 
loudly to me. I remember with what 
carefulness I slipped into the parlor and 
put that nickel back where it belonged. 
I can recall, even now, how bright and 
warm the sunshine felt as I ran out 
happy-hearted to my play. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that happiness depends 
upon “good conscience.” 


One had about as well destroy his life 
as to destroy the voice of his conscience 
by refusing to obey it. We are building 
in America the vastest system of material 
things that has ever been built by man. 
Things crowd upon us until we are likely 
to believe that they are the most impor- 
tant factors. They are not. The most 
important thing about a human being is 
his soul. The most important thing about 
this soul is obedience to God and con- 


science, 
19779 


The description of this mechanical coin- 
tester says that its parts must be deli- 
cately adjusted and that it easily gets out 
of repair. It is so with conscience. It 
must be listened to and obeyed, or it 
finally cannot be heard. 


When I went to college I had an alarm 
clock. At first it almost scared me into 
wide-awakeness. One morning I turned 
it off and turned over and went to sleep. 
I did this for several mornings, and finally 
I could not hear it at all. Then I 
had to resort to strenuous methods. I put 
the clock on an inverted dishpan upon 
my table. I heard it. By getting up 
Promptly for a few weeks, my ears be- 
came again sensitive to its bell. 


The conscience that is obeyed becomes 
more easily heard. 


or doubtful origin. 


Wear UNION MADE 
Overalls,.Work Shirt » 


They give you the most for your 
money and are clean and free from 
possible contamination. 


They represent the utmost in 
workmanship, quality and service. 


They are produced in bright, 
cheerful and sanitary plants by 
highly skilled operators, working 
under ideal conditions. 


They carry the Union Label, 
which is your protection against 
work garments of prison-make 

















UNION LABEL 








This Union Label 
identifies Union. Made 
Overalls, Work Shirts, 
Trousers and Play 
Suits. Look for it when 
you buy work clothing. 





ISSUED BY 













AN GRD OF 


Patronize depend- 
able merchants in your 
community who sell 
Union Made work 
clothing. These mer- 
chants will gladly show 
you the Union Label. 


i 






VISE 














Get the Most for Your 
Money Always 


UNION MADE 


Beware of Prison Made 
Work Garments 





and guarantee. 


for it on ail work clothing. 


Send for this 
EDUCATIONAL 
BOOK 


It takes you behind 


Prison walls and exposes 
the conditions which sur- 
round. prison made gag- 
ments. Mailed free! 


The Union Label on work clothes is your protection 
It is the unquestioned trade-mark of 
service, satisfaction and a full measure of value. Look 


Millions of prison made work garments are dumped 
on the market every year. There is no way to identify 
them. One 3ure way to avoid the purchase of such 
merchandise is to demand the Union Label. 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK CITY, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 621 Bible House 















i ’ I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save f and get 


hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 











| 


' Pt Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat, 


; Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliw 


ee Packages, The extra package is yo: ree, One mag 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat« 
(eed, your back. Write at 


money rite at once to Marshall, 
E. B. MARSHALL CO., Dept. 1604, Milwaukee,. Wis. 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

V.V, LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 

exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 

trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before buying. 
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Be Ready with a New 


John Deere Mower 


HEN haying time comes, you want a 
mower you can depend upon to do a 
good job of cutting—a mower that will stand 
up under heavy work and stay on the job day 
after day without losing time. You can’t af- 
ford to use a mower that will do less—time is 


money when there’s hay to make. 

The John Deere mower has proved its ability to 
do better work and last longer. Owners in your 
community will tell you about its satisfactory per- 
formance. They will tell you it handles easier be- 
cause of the high, easy lift. They'll tell you it’s 
lighter in draft—easier on the horses. 

Direct transmission of the power through two 
pairs of perfectly-balanced gears lightens the draft 
and reduces wear. The twenty-one point clutch 
insures instant starting of the knife—a big advan- 
tage in heavy cutting. High-quality materials and 
high-grade workmanship throughout assure long life 
and low up-keep costs. 


What John Deere mower owners think of their John Deere 
mowers is the subject of a new folder, “In Their Own Words.” 
Letters from every section of the country tell a story you should 
know. Write TODAY for your free copy. Address John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois, and ask for booklets MH- 835. 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








YOU CAN Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 
an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


“‘WERE NOT 
DOING WELL” 


“‘A bout two years ago we had in our brooder 
house about 4500 birds from 4 to 7 weeks 
old. Some were not doing as well as we 
liked, and about }; were not doing well at 
all. I started in feeding Pratts Poultry Regu- 
dator with the growing mash and in 3 or 

days they were back to normal. When I’ 

used the 100 pounds, you couldn’t notice 
that anything had ever bothered them.” 
—O. J. Wharton, Midland Trai Poultry 


Farm, Hurricane, W. Va. 

It will pay you to start right now to add 
Regulator to the growing mash. See 
how the necessary food minerals, like 
iron, calcium, sulphur, phosphorus, 
iodine, chlorine, sodium, help build 
good strong frames, muscles, feathers, 
nerves and sturdy vigor. 

See how the rare natural vegetable 
tonics sharpen appetites and speed 
uniform growth by keeping digestion 
in perfect order. 

Your dealer supplies Poultry Regu- 
lator in several convenient sizes. See 
him without delay. Get early broilers 
in 2 months and eggs in 4 to 5 months. 
Bulletin of “Common Poultry Diseases” 
sent FREE if you drop a postcard to 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
405 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














atts 


POULTRY REGULATOR 


60 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
money-back guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


SEE YOUR DEALER, IF HE CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU, ORDER BY MAIL 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Regulator send 

soc for a 4-lb. package (enough for 200 lbs. 

of mash) to the 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


405 Walaut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Add 15¢c per pkg. in Far West; 1oc in Colo. 








HE cotton market turned about face 

on March 11 and has advanced for 
two weeks even more sharply than it 
previously had been declining. The specu- 
lative cotton mar- 
kets had become 
rather “sold out,” 
some improvement 
in cloth trade and in 
foreign cotton mar- 
kets was reported, 
Federal Farm Board 
agencies were credit- 
ed with rather ex- 
tensive purchases 
for future delivery, 
and world’s cotton consumption figures 
were shown to possess some favorable 
aspects. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


To what extent Federal Farm Board 
agencies and cooperatives were buying 
for future delivery is uncertain to outsid- 
ers, but the symptoms of their activity 
undoubtedly convinced many speculative 
operators, who had been working for 
lower prices, that short covering was in 
order. Members of the cotton milling 
trade who had not bought to cover recent 
sales of goods also made purchases. 


World mill consumption of cotton of all 
growths was 13,202,000 running bales for 
the six months ending January 31, 1930, 
as compared with 12,772,000 bales for the 
same period last season, according to the 
International Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations. World mill consumption of 
American cotton was 7,083,000 running 
bales, a decrease of 530,000 bales under 
the same period last season. Of Indian 
cotton, 2,985,000 running bales were con- 
sumed, an increase of 411,000 bales. Con- 
sumption of Egyptian cotton was 502,000 
running bales, an increase of 5,000 bales, 
and consumption of sundries was 2,632,- 
000 running bales, an increase of 544,- 
000 bales. World mill stocks of all 
growths were 4,931,000 running bales on 
January 31, 1930, compared with 5,257,- 
000 bales a year ago, a decrease of 


326,000 bales. 


World consumption of all growths in 
the first half of the season at 13,200,000 
bales of 478 pounds net, would be at the 
rate of 26,400,000 bales per year. Even 
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GEORGE MONROE AND COUNTY AGENT YARBROUGH INSPECTIN 


e Progressive Farmer 
Cotton Prices Improve 


Our Markets Editor Tells Why 
By? GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


if this rate were not maintained through 
the second six months, consumption for 
the full season might easily reach 26,- 
000,000 bales, or just about equal to 
the world crop this season. If such proves 
to be the case, the world carry-over of 
all cottons would be practically unchanged. 
The increase of possibly 750,000 bales in 
the carry-over of American cotton would 
be offset by a like decrease in the carry- 
over of other growths. 

The census bureau reported the 1929 
domestic crop at 14,545,000 running bales, 
equal to 14,821,000 bales ‘of 500 pounds 
gross. This is about 100,000 bales less 
than the final estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Crop news is receiving an increasing 
share of attention. The majority of re- 
ports point to a moderate decrease in 
acreage, although the trade is skeptical 
of anything drastic. Preparations for 
planting in most sections appear to be up 
to normal. 





| NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN | 
| —OR TO TEACH | 





OHN YARBROUGH, county agent in 

Colbert County, Ala., tells an inter- 
esting story of how George Monroe, 84- 
year-old farmer, started an entire com- 
munity to growing vetch for soil improve- 
ment. Mr. Yarbrough tells it as fol- 
lows :— 


“George Monroe in 1926 sowed five 
acres to vetch, the first in his community. 
He was that year 80 years old. The land 
was extremely poor. The corn which fol- 
lowed the vetch produced 25 bushels per 
acre by actual weight, whereas he and 
his neighbors say that without vetch the 
land would not produce over 10 bushels. 


“The next year Mr. Monroe sowed an- 
other five acres of very poor land to vetch 
with similar results. That year the vetch 
was near the house and poultry ate about 
nalf an acre of the vetch. This half-acre 
produced no good ears as compared with 
25 bushels per acre where the vetch grew. 

“In 1928 a neighbor of his grew five 
acres of vetch, and in 1929 there was 30 
acres of vetch sowed in the community. 
Mr. Monroe says a little bit of vetch will 
make the most corn of anything to be 
found.” L. O. BRACKEEN. 
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‘ Tires may look alike, even as 
seed corn’ But what a difference! 


UST as you carefully select and test seed corn to get the 
greatest yield, so Firestone selects and tests rubber and 
cotton to give you the greatest yield of mileage and safety. 


From.Singapore and the great Firestone Rubber Plantations 
in Liberia, the best grades of rubber are selected at savings 
which are passed on to you in tires of extra quality, at prices 
no higher than ordinary tires. 


From plantations in various parts of the world, Firestone 
selects the choicest, strongest, long staple cotton. In Firestone’s 
own cotton mills—largest in the world—this cotton is 
tested and scientifically twisted into cords of maximum elas- 
ticity end, in addition, Gum-Dipped, which saturates every 
fiber of every cord with rubber. This extra process mini- 
mizes friction (greatest enemy of tire life), and adds thousands 
of miles of extra service. 
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Ween Coens look alike. ~ wate ee ta ag Seed from ear No. 1 Like seed corn, tires may look alike until you know the 
would produce a poor crop; No. 2 a fair crop; No. 3 a prize-winni Op. . . . 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 414 says: eed silaeked tone difference. Let the Firestone Dealer show you why Firestone 


the high yielding rows of a breeding plat produced 18 bushels more per Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for Safety, 


acre than equally fine-looking seed from a general field of the same corn.” é 
Write us for U. S. Department of Agriculture information on seed corn. Address: Endurance and Mileage. Then, Judge 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio By Results Alone! 


Los Angeles, California; or Hamilton, Ontario 
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Ti RES - TUBES - BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING 


T 1930——THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPAN 




















A NAME 





FAMOUS 


for 


Yo) narve 


Some people are more careful than others when they spend their 
money. They don't buy until they see full value for every dollar. 


Perhaps you are like that. 


If so, it is quite possible that there is a Pontiac on your farm right 
now. Cars bearing this famous name have always been popular with 


those who insist upon exceptional motor car value. 


But you will find added reasons for this popularity when you see the 
latest Pontiac—the New Series Pontiac Big Six. This finer car is all 


that its predecessors were, and a great deal more besides. 


Its powerful engine, yielding 60-horsepower at 3000 r.p.m., is much 
smoother than before. For not only does it have the Harmonic 
Balancer which eliminates torsional vibration, and the G-M-R cylinder 
head which removes spark-knock and roughness—but the engine now 


has a stiffer crankcase and rests upon new-type rubber supports which 






Write for an interesting booklet which 
illustrates and describes the design of 
the New Series Pontiac Big Six with 
sts important improvements. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


A finer car 




















those who buy with care 


BIG 
S$1xX 


Illustrated above: The 4-Door Sedan, Body by Fisher 





A new steering mechanism 


completely insulate it from the frame. 
which acts upon roller bearings makes the New Series Six easier to 
handle. Its big, non-sqdueak, enclosed, four-wheel brakes have been 
made even more positive in their action. New-type Lovejoy Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, at no extra cost, give added riding ease. A sloping 
non-glare windshield—a Fisher body feature —increases night driving 
comfort and safety by deflecting the glare of approaching headlights. 


And with all these finer features goes the same solid economy which 
Pontiac owners have always enjoyed and which releases so many 


dollars for the other things farm families need. 


See this New Series Pontiac Big Six at the showroom of your 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Let him take you for a trial drive in this 


finer car bearing a famous name. . . . Seven body types. Prices 


f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. Oakland Motor Car Co 





Remember... you can buy a Pontiac 
on special G. M. A.C. terms offered to 
farm buyers exclusively with payments 
at convenient intervals during the year. 


AND UP, F.O.B, PONTIAC, MICH. 
















Tits CHART Shows. the Wonderful 
Growth of INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARIT Yung 
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ACK in 1919 International trucks were already 
very popular. On the farms and in the Cities, 
“SY~““}] many thousands of men were saving their time 
and money by hauling their loads in trucks made by Inter- 
national Harvester. In that year Internationals were already 
in the front rank of production. 


Yet that was only a start. See what has happened since 
1919. Although the manufacture of all trucks has only 
DOUBLED in the ten-year period, the manufacture of 
Internationals has multiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The International 1%4-ton Speed Truck 
lines on the chart above show clearly how the need for 





low-cost hauling has brought people to the International he Six-Spee d 
Harvester product. p 
. 

There can be no better recommendation than this, for Special 
) Fisher the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of The scene at the top of the page shows the 
complete hauling satisfaction is in the hands of the truck _—_—opular Six-Speed Special—a truck which is 
anism Tod th f of I ti l fast on the hard road and powerful in deep 
ier to owner, oday you can see € proot 0 nternationa. mud. Have you seen a demonstration of this 
L success every where on the roads. sturdy International? It is the original heavy- 
| been duty Speed Truck with six forward speeds. 
raulic - ow a Through its 2-speed axle it combines high 
loping road speed with tremendous pulling power 
viving On such evidence, do your own hauling by International. for ae oe soft nah rag 
Choose your truck from this line: the Six-Speed Special shown ee ee eee eee 
lights. . and 4-wheel brakes. The Six-Speed Special 
and described here; the Speed Trucks, 1%, 1'2, 2, and 3-ton; and is the great favorite for rural hauling 
the Heavy-Duty Internationals, 2%, 3%, and 5-ton. A Company- Capacity loads always come through, so long 
which owned branch nearby, or a dealer still nearer, will deliver the as the wheels can reach the road bottom, 
many International truck you choose, and see that it gives you many when the Six-Speed Special is on the job. 


years of faithful, economical service. SORES WE Ne SORE am SS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


your 
n this 


Prices 





— lon 
\' INTERNATIONAL j 


a INTERNATIONAL 








Who ever thinks of asking, 
“Did you buy your Buick new?” 


Surely, your friends would never 
think of asking this question... nor 
does anyone ever ask any Buick 
owner —‘‘Did you buy your Buick 


newr’” 


Most unconcerned of all, as to 
whether it’s ‘‘new”’ or ‘‘used,”’ is a 
Buick itself. It performs in the same 
smooth, reliable Buick way whether 
it has traveled fifty miles or fifty 


thousand plus. 


Why wait, then, to own the Buick 
you have long wanted? Why deprive 
yourself any longer of the joys of this 


Thousands are buying used car—a car so good that from two to 


Buicks, from $500 up, as a pre- 
ferred type of transportation. 


five times as many people buy Buicks 


as any other car of its price. 





The purchase of a Buick at resale 
prices will bring you the same extra 
value and the same superior motor- 
ing satisfaction which have built this 


tremendous Buick popularity. 


You will enjoy Buick power— Buick 
swiftness — ‘Buick roadability and 
riding comfort—all of which is to 
say you will ‘enjoy motoring quali- 
ties absolutely unmatched in any 


new car of comparable price. 


Buy your Buick now, when prices 
are lowest. And buy it from a Buick 
Dealer. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge of Buick construction. He 
conditions his Buicks carefully and 
prices them fairly. His establish- 
ment is the place in your community 


to buy a used car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors 
Corporation Builders of 


Canadian Factories ; 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont 
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Sheriff. Ambrose Bun ty— 
“Ar biter’”’ ty VICTOR "STANLEY 3 
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phan here and there of the folks 


living in Greene County, 


Each reply would be similar to all others: 
“Ambrose Bunty.” 


And if you were a stranger thereabouts, 
“Who is Ambrose 


and further inquired, 
Bunty?” you would be told he was the 
sheriff who toted little laugh wrinkles in 
the corners of his eyes, instead of a gun 
in his pocket. Also, that the good-natured 
sheriff was Greene County’s “Father 
Confessor,” “godfather,” and General 
Counsel at large. Everyone seemed to 
love him. In proof thereof, his jail was 
empty. 

According to his own expression, “The 
sheriff business of Greene County is on 
the bum.” And he added, “Most every- 
body who lives in 


“Who, of all 


those present, is the most popular citizen?” 


OE bucked to beat the dickens. When 

he bought the policy he had figured 
the windmill cost in with the barn cost, 
that was how he came to buy $3,000 of in- 
surance. 
“Joe and the adjuster argued back and 
forth, neither one getting anywheres. Joe 
also claims he is right because the mill 
used the barn roof for its foundation, and 
therefore, must just naturally be a fixed 
part of the whole barn. 
“The way it sized up to me, both 
of ’em was right, and both of ‘em was 
wrong. I told ’em so. Neither liked my 
talk. So,I says: ‘All right, go ahead and 
fight it out, but if neither of you gives in, 
why, you, Mr, Adjuster, you'll be hanging 
around here next Christmas, and you, Joe, 
you'll starve to death waiting for your 

money.’ 





this county is so 


“With that, I 





all-fired prosperous 


climbed in my car, 


they ain't got no 
time to commit 
crime. Seems like 
the last thing they 
think of is getting 
locked up in my 
nice, new jail. They 
don’t fight, and 
they don’t moon- 
shine, they pay 
their debts, and if 
it wasn’t for a fire 
now and then, I'd 
dry up and blow 
away somewheres. 
“Yes sir, a fire 
a day is all that 
keeps the blues 
away from me and 
my humdrum ex- 
istence. I’ve been 
seriously thinking 
of giving up the 
sheriff job ahd get- 


Everybody wants insurance. Ev- 
erybody should have insurance. Farm- 
ers in particular are in need of it. 
Not only should they have life insur- 
ance but they should have insurance 
on «their buildings and equipment. 
Farmers with valuable livestock need 
coverage for that too. 

But one should know what he is 
buying. This applies to insurance as 
well as to land or horse trading or 
what not. That's why Sheriff Am- 
brose Bunty is making his appearance 
im our columns. From his years of 
experience, more as a general coun- 
selor for an entire county than as a 
sheriff, he has learned a lot of things 
about insurance contracts that will 
help us all. We expect him, too, to 
continue his visit with us for several 
weeks. 


then both of ’em 
wantedto know 
how I thought the 
loss ought to be 
settled? ‘Fifty- 
fifty,’ I told ‘em, 
‘both of you give 
in a little. Offer 
Joe $200 for his 
lost windmill, and 
Joe, you grab it.’ 


“That’s how they 
settled. Joe beat 
himself outa $200 
by not having his 
policy read, ‘on 
barn and windmill 
located thercon,’ and 
the adjuster paid 
out the same sum 
in order to get the 
thing settled. 


WO weeks 


ting me a job ad- 


ago, Frank 





Marvin lost his cow 





justing insurance 
losses. Mostly, 
that’s what I’m doing now, only, I ain’t 
paid for my work. 

“Hardly a week comes that someone 
doesn’t have a fire, and seems like every 
time they call on me to settle the argu- 
ment. I got so I can shut my eyes and 
repeat most of the insurance contract. 
But the more I learn about it, the less I 
know. Always, it’s something new, some- 
thing different than*any of the times be- 
fore, and generally, the company is right 
and the policyholder wrong.” 





HAT seems to be the cause for all 

the grief?” I inquired. “Doesn’t the 
policy contract clearly explain how it cov- 
ers and how it does not? Perhaps these 
folks are not giving their policies a read- 
ing over.” 

“Yes, the policy explains all right—up 
to a certain point—and folks read the 
contract, but when a fire comes along, fol- 
lowed by the company adjuster, why, that 
fellow digs up things about the loss no 
one has dreamed of happening, and of 
course that means the assured is in for it, 

, and then that means, he telephones me to 
urry on out to his farm, or what may 
be left of it, and help him fight it out 
with the adjuster. 


“Take Joe Smith’s barn loss; that’s a 
good example of how the unreckoned-for 
bs up. Joe had his barn insured for 
$3,000 and it burned to the ground—a to- 
tal loss. The other day the adjuster ar- 
tived, and he and Joe agrees it will cost 
2,600 to rebuild, except that Joe wants 
the adjuster to allow the other $400 of 
itsurance for the windmill that was in- 
stalled on the barn roof, the pump rod run 
down inside the barn to the pump located 
in the barn basement. 

“The adjuster gives Joe the laugh, told 
him they wasn’t no insurance on any 
windmill, for the policy read: $3,000 on 
arn, and no mention was made about the 
mill, or any barn contents, and anyhow, 
if the contents were included; a windmill 
a up there on the roof couldn’t very 
Well be called corftents. Contents meant 
Peide and in this case the mill was on the 
le. 





barn and ten head 
of milk cows. Both the barn and the cows 
was insured but that didn’t make no dif- 
ference, Frank come out the little end of 
the horn. It was this way. 

“The insurance on the cows read: ‘750 
@ $75 per head on ten cows against loss 
by fire while contained on the premises 
as herein described.’ 

“The day of the fire the weather was 
awful cold and rainy. When the barn 
caught fire, Frank decides to run his cows 
across the road and stable ’em in an empty 
barn over there belonging to his neighbor. 
The idea wasn’t bad except that some 
sparks drifted across the road, set fire 
to the neighbor’s barn, burned it down, 
and along with it went Frank’s ten head 
of milkers. 

“When the adjuster looks things over 
and couldn’t find any cow bones in the 
ruins of Marvin’s burned barn, why, he 
begins to ask questions. Frank then ex- 
plains how it come about. The adjuster 
sees another barn belonging to Marvin, 
located some distance from where the 
burned barn was, and being out of the 
danger zone, this other building comes 
through without any damage from the fire. 

“Then the adjuster shows Frank where 
the policy only insured the cows while 
they was on his, Frank’s own farm land, 
and seeing as how they was burned while 
off his farm, why, the company wasn’t 
liable. Marvin cussed out the adjuster, 
and the insurance company, then he drove 
in town to tell me his troubles. We 
rounded up the adjuster and the three of 
us went back to the farm. 


HEN the adjuster sees Marvin is 
set on having me butt in, he explains 
the ‘On the Premises’ clause to me, and 
then I points out to him another little 
clause in the policy which reads: — 
“‘When property covered by this pol- 
icy 1s so endangered by fire as to require 
removal to a place of safety, said property 
will still be covered at its new location 
for @ period of five days.” 


“That kind of set the adjuster think- 





(Concluded on page 28) 
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Mate your tractor 


feel more 
like working 
than it ever did before! 


TART her off with Quaker 
State Tractor Oil in the 
crankcase—and the very first 
job you tackle you’ll sense the 
added pep—in that sweeter 
purr and smoother pull. That 
tractor of yours will go at her 
job like a horse heading home. 
And that’s because she’s get- 
ting the right kind of lubrica- 
tion—the kind of lubrication 
that is made especially for the 
job of keeping a tractor up and 
humming—it makes a lot of 
difference. 

Quaker State Tractor Oils 
aren’t just “oils’—they are 
specialized tractor oils, made for 
tractors by Quaker State en- 
gineers. These men aren’t 
just paper-and-pencil experts, 
they’re practical tractor men— 
men who study tractors, who 
know tractors —and who know 
how to make the kind of oil a 
tractor needs. 





Not only are Quaker State 
Tractor Oils made especially 
for tractors —but they are made 
from especially fine crude oil. 
Every gallon of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil is made from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, the finest in the 
world, the very finest “base” 
a tractor oil can have. 

Try Quaker State in your 
tractor. Buy a drum at your 
dealer’s—and see how much 
sweeter and smoother it will 
make your tractor perform! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gal- 
lon of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
super-refining removes the 
quart of non-lubricating ma- 
terial found in every gallon of 
ordinary oil. And in its place 
you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant—an extra quart in 
every gallon! 


Tune in on the Quaker State Program every Friday evening 
at 10 o’clock E. S. T.— coast-to-coast Columbia Network. 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 


Tractor OILs 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE O1L REFINING Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, April 7.—Here’s a dish 

you'll like for supper tonight: Into 
a well buttered pan put slices of raw 
peeled Irish potatoes and a little pepper, 
then a layer of un- 
cooked, sliced ham. 
Add another layer of 
potatoes and ham 
and pour on a thin 
cream sauce (1 table- 
spoon flour, 1 table- 
spoon butter, to 1 cup 
milk). Sprinkle bread 
crumbs on top and 
bake in a moderate 
oven until brown and 
potatoes are well done. Serve hot. Just 
enough ham can be used to give the de- 
sired flavor, which has the advantage of 
making a little ham go a long way. 

Tuesday, April &—Many green dresses 
and hats are seen, the shades varying from 
palest apple green to vivid emerald. 

Wednesday, April 9.—Eggs will beat 
more quickly if a pinch of salt is added. 

Thursday, April 10.—The man who ad- 
mires clinging gowns on other women too 
often allows the same gown to cling to 
his own wife far too long. 

Friday, April 11—Badly soiled window 
shades can be restored with a coat of or- 
dinary paint. Spread the shade out flat 
and apply with a brush of medium size. 
Let the paint dry thoroughly before roll- 
ing the shade. 

Saturday, April 12—If you have any- 
thing to sell remember’ the rule, “the 
customer is always right.” When you re- 
ceive complaints, adjust the trouble cheer- 
fully and without argument. 

Sunday, April 13—Bad temper is its 
own scourge. Few things are more bitter 
than to feel bitter. A man’s venom poi- 
sons himself more than his victim.”— 
Charles Buxton. 














MBS. W. N. HUTT 





SOUTH CAROLINA 4-H GIRLS | 
MAKE IMPROVEMENT | 


OR three years in South Carolina the 
4-H health work has consisted of two 
phases—the health contest and the health 
improvement contest. Until the past year 
the improvement phase has been county- 
wide only. During the year 1928-29, it 
was made a state-wide activity. All girls 
who entered the contest were required to 
keep the food habits score card and health 
rules for a minimum of two months. This 
work is under the direction of Miss Min- 
nie Floyd, food and nutrition specialist. 
The girls selected to represent their dis- 
tricts at the state contest were Lucile 
Fender, Bamberg County; Mary Sheldon, 
Oconee County, and Estelle Pate, Ker- 
shaw County. These girls were all much 








underweight when the contest began. 
They showed gains of from 10 to 20 
pounds. Other marked improvements 


were in the teeth, skin, personal health 
habits, corrective food habits, and posture. 
At the state contest in Columbia the girls 
were placed as the photograph on the next 
page shows, reading from left to right, 
first place, Lucile Fender; second, Mary 
Sheldon, and third, Estelle Pate. 


The story which follows is written by 
Lucile Fender of her personal improve- 
ment :— 


“The greatest thing that any person 
may possess is health. I entered the health 
improvement contest not to gain a prize 
but to correct my physical defects which 
were keeping me from doing, looking, 
and feeling my best at all times. 


“First, I needed very much to correct 





BEAUTIFUL QUILTS MADE AND SOLD BY FANNIN COUNTY DEMONSTRATION 
CLUB MEMBERS 


These old designs are (left to right): 


Cherry Basket, Geese on the Pone, Save All, Clover, Baby 


Bunting, Tree of Paradise, Drunkard’s Path, and the Tulip design which is shown on bed. 


posture. I have tried and now I have 
made a direct line from my shoulder to 
my ankle. 

“Second, I was very much underweight. 
I now weigh 101 pounds. I have gained 
93% pounds since I returned from Win- 
throp College, June 23. 

“Third is constipation, which I needed 
to correct most of all. I have suffered 
with it all my life and now I am free of 
this dreadful thing. This is the way I did 
it. I ate a whole grain product every 
morning for breakfast and I did the bed 
exercises for constipation which seemed to 
stimulate my whole body. This helped 
me to form regular personal habits. The 
results of these are: (1) A very good 
posture, (2) a fat, healthy looking girl, 
(3) best of all, regular personal habits.” 


This is what Lucile’s mother says about 


the health contest :— 


“IT encouraged Lucile to enter the 
Health Improvement Contest not specially 
to gain any honor or prizes given but 
rather to correct her defects. Her posture 
was not good, she was very much under- 
weight, and had suffered with constipation 
for a long time. She has kept her diet, 
drunk one quart of milk daily, taken ex- 
ercise for constipation, and had plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air, in fact did every- 
thing to improve her health. She has made 
wonderful progress and is now a really 
healthy girl. I am sure she will always 
keep her health rules and when older 
will enter the State Health Contest. 


“I am very grateful to Miss Martin, 








Pattern Department 











2692—Here’s just the frock for trips to 
town, for church, or for travel. A 
colorful print on a tan or beige ground 
would be charming. Of course the 
perky bows match one of the colors 
in the print. The sleeves can be 
made long or short. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting for bows and 4 yard 8-inch 
material for vestee. 

3376—The very small girl wears: a basque 
frock and cape collar and thus keeps 
up with mother’s styles. A flowered 
organdy was used for the dress and 
white organdy for the scalloped col- 
lar. A bow at the neck makes a 














charming finish. The pattern comes 
in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 35-inch material 
with % yard of W-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of 2-inch ribbon for 
tie. 

3359—The long skirt of this summer dress 
is made doubly attractive by having 
a circular flounce set on in scallops. 
The scallops are repeated on the deep 
bertha collar. The natural waist line 
is indicated by gathers. Voile, or- 
gandy,'or a rayon crepe would be 
equally delightful for this model. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 32-inch material with 
6 yards of binding. 








home agent, and all others who have 
given her so much encouragement.” 


MRS. HARRIET F. JOHNSON, 
State Girls’ Club Agent, South Carolina. 





FOR SALE—QUILTS LIKE 
GRANDMOTHER'S 


'WENTY-ONE beautiful handmade 

quilts made by the industrious mem- 
bers of 21 home demonstration clubs of 
Fannin County were exhibited, judged, 
and sold at the last Fannin County Fair 
at Bonham, Texas. A 

Miss Minnie Eldridge, home demonstra- 
tion agent of Fannin County, conducted 
this interesting and worth while demon- 
stration in her county over a period of 
eight months. She set as her goal, one 
lovely quilt to be made by each home 
demonstration club of the county. Miss 
Eldridge wanted the clubs to see and ap- 
preciate the lovely quilts of our grand- 
mother’s day. Old quilts were brought to 
the meetings, many by the members 
themselves, ard much pleasure was de- 
rived from the study of them as well as 
the reminiscences of old times. Maga- 
zine illustrations and pictures of old quilt 
patterns and designs also furnished valu- 
able information. 

In the beginning, the making of a hand- 
made quilt by these club members was 
considered a slow, tiresome, and uninter- 
esting task. But no sooner had the old 
quilts, pictures, and patterns been shown 
and studied, than the thermometer of in- 
terest began to rise. 











The quilts chosen included two kinds,* 


the pieced and the appliqued, and empha- 
sis was placed on beautiful workmanship. 


Only the best cotton materials of suit-° 


able colors fast to sun and tub were used 
for these works of art. Quilting parties 
were revived where the women enjoyed 
the good time spent together as well as 
the careful work required to make each 
quilt reach the standard of perfection set. 


Records were carefully kept as to the 
cost of each individual quilt. One quilt 
cost only $4 while the most expensive 
represented an outlay of $11.25 and the 
others cost between these two figures. 


And then came the day for the exhibit. 
It was like walking into a huge chest 
lined with the most interesting and lovely 
quilts to see this display. The effect 
could not have been so pleasing had not 
the careful blending and combining of 
colors been studied and carried out. 


Judging 21 quilts was no small task, 
but after careful consideration the Tulip 
was awarded the first prize; Save All, 
second; Old Maid’s Puzzle, third, and 
the Monkey Wrench, fourth. 


At the* close of the exhibit, the quilts 


‘were sold at auction, the bidding of each 


quilt beginning with the actual cost of 
materials. Forty-five minutes was fe 
quired to sell 18 of the quilts, netting 4 
total of $234.75, or an average of $13 a 
quilt. The women were pleased with the 
sale and the respective club treasuries 


- were benefited accordingly. 


As a result of this interesting contest 
orders have come in and today there are 
three women making these lovely quilts 
for market. So another profitable home 
industry has begun to thrive in Texas. At 
the Dallas Fair in October, one of five 
prize winning quilts was sold for $17.50. 
And through this sale, other orders have 
come. Thus, the art of our grandmo 


er’s day has. been revived and a real de- 


mand for its continuance is being made 
MAMIE LEE HAYDEN, 
Home Industry Specialist, TexaS, 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS 


—— 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a reader of your problems and I like 
the way you explain the questions of others. 
I am a girl in high school. I hope to go to 
college. But, Miss Lee, I stammer and stutter 
so badly at times I can hardly express my- 
self in class. Can you help me, please? There 
are five of us girls in the family and every 
one of us stammers. M. E. M., Ala. 








Doctors have given a great deal of at- 
tention to your trouble, M. E. M., and 
they say that each case needs special at- 
tention from a competent physician. I 
hope you and your sisters can go to see 
a good specialist. But one celebrated 





THEY LOOK IT, TOO 


Winners of first, second, and third places in 
the South Carolina 4-H Health Improvement 


Contest. They are Lucile Fender, Bamberg 
County; Mary Sheldon, Oconee County; and 
Estelle Pate, Kershaw County. 


doctor has given these general rules that 
he says will help anyone who stutters :— 
Before you speak— 

1, Think, 

2. Inhale. 

3. Visualize your words. 

When you speak— 

1. Never go back. 

2. Never repeat. 

3. Lengthen your vowel sounds. 
Always speak— 

1. Quietly. 

2. Slowly. 

3. Calmly. 


RECIPES FOR STRAWBERRY | 
| 





TIME 


When the strawberry red 

First illumined its bed, 

The angels looked down and were glad; 
But the devil, ’tis said, 

Fairly pounded his head, 

For he’d put all the bones in the shad. 





RESH strawberries with cream and 
_ Sugar are so good that the wise house- 
Wife serves them frequently while they 
are in season. But be sure to preserve 
Plenty of the luscious berries in various 
forms, for they will add interest to many 
awinter meal. 


Everybody knows how delicious home 
tanned and preserved fruit is, but it should 
remembered that it is also a valuable 
addition to the diet. Not only does the 
fruit contain the minerals and vitamins 
We need for health and growth, but the 
Sugar supplies body heat and energy. The 
Youngster who starts to school on cold 
Mornings next winter, fortified by a break- 
ast that includes plenty of jam on his 
its or cornbread, will not be apt to 
fee! chilly even though the schoolroom is 
Poorly heated. 





| Remember for perfect results, fully 





| MPened, sound fruit must be selected. 
, Gass topped jars are best for jams and 











preserves, and only new rubbers should 
be used. If scales for weighing are not 
available use a standard pint or half pint 
measure. 


1 pint sugar weighs 1 pound 
1 pint juice weighs 1 pound 
1 pint water weighs 1 pound 


Strawberry Preserves.—One pound berries, 
% pound sugar. Select large, firm, ripe fruit. 
Wash and cap. If possible, when removing 
the caps, pull out the pithy center from the 
berry. This makes an aperture through which 
the syrup may easily penetrate. Place the 
fruit in an aluminum or porcelain lined vessel 


and add the sugar. Hold the vessel about 
three inches above an intense flame, and by 
shaking the vessel keep its contents con- 


stantly agitated until the heat has extracted 
the juice from the fruit and melted the sugar 
sufficiently ta form a syrup; then place the 
vessel directly over the flame and bring to 
a boil. Boil rapidly for 8 minutes, Cover the 
vessel and set aside until the fruit is plump 
and partially cool (about 45 minutes). Pack 
in sterilized jars and seal. It is not wise to 
attempt to cook more than two quarts of 
berries at a time by this method. The prod- 
uct is uniformly satisfactory. 


Sun Cooked Strawberries.—The berries should 
be washed, capped, stemmed, drained, and 
measured. Allow equal weight of sugar and 
fruit. For each 2 pounds of berries measure 
% cup of berry juice and heat with the 


sugar. Cook and pour over the whole ber- 
ries in shallow trays. Stand im the sun for 
three or four days, bringing indoors each 


night. Dampness is a great foe to successful 
sun cookery. Allow the fruit to remain in 
the sun until it is well plumped and the syrup 
has thickened almost to a jelly. If the sun 
fails to shine, keep the preserves in a slightly 
warm oven until finished. Pack in sterilized 
jars and seal. 


French Strawberry Preserves.—Wash and cap 
the berries. For every pound of fruit allow 
% pound of sugar. Add the sugar to the 
berries and let them stand for several hours 
until a syrup is formed. Place over a flame 
and bring to a boil. When the contents of 
the vessel have been boiling for one minute 
remove and set in a cool place to stand over- 
night. On the following day again bring to 
a boil and allow the boiling to continue for 
two minutes. Remove from the stove and 
place in a cool place to stand until the third 


day. Again bring the contents to a boil 
and boil for three minutes. Pour the fruit 
into sterilized jars and seal immediately. 


Strawberry Jam.—Select fruit, 4% of which 
is under-ripe. Wash quickly so as not to 
have the berries water soaked. Cap, weigh, 
and mash fruit. Allow % pound sugar to 
each pound berries. Cook rapidly in a por- 
celain lined vessel, stirring with a wooden 
spoon. Frequently move the spoon across the 
pan, being careful to move the mixture from 
the bottom of it. Do not stir too rapidly or 
beat the mixture. Cook the mixture to 222 
degrees F. At this point it should give the 
jelly test. Jam is thicker cold than hot and 
care should be taken not to cook it too long. 


Strawberry Shrub.—Select sound fruit, wash, 
measure, and place in a stone jar. For every 
4 quarts of berries use 1 quart of vinegar. 
Cover the jar by tying a cheesecloth over it. 
Stir the berries daily for three or four days. 
Strain without squeezing and put into kettle, 
allowing 1 pound of sugar to each pint of 


liquid. Boil slowly for five minutes, bottle, 
cork, and seak Dilute with cold water for 
serving. 


Strawberry Jelly.—One-half pint liquid pec- 
tin, 4% pint strawberry juice, 4% pound sugar. 
Wash strawberries thoroughly, pour into a 
colander, cap, crush, pour into a preserving 
kettle, and boil carefully for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Strain through a cheese- 
cloth bag. Squeeze and place juice in a flannel 
jelly bag and allow to drain. Add % pint liquid 
pectin to % pint strawberry juice. Boil, add 
Y% pound sugar. Continue boiling until the 
jellying point is reached. This is indicated 
by the flaking or sheeting from the spoon. 
Pour immediately into hot sterilized jelly 
glasses and skim. Pour hot paraffin over the 
jelly. 





PATTERNS 


} j 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
oon. ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





An old | 


« gs principAL of a consolidated school, 
I must daily make countless deci- 
sions for five hundred boys and 

girls, their teachers and parents. The 
past year I found myself getting stale 
and swamped with work. I tried the 
usual remedies : tonic before meals, tak- 
ing a vacation—but I remained irritable, 
nervous, depressed. 

“While spending July Fourth with 
mother, I glimpsed my first ray of hope. 
Years ago, she told me, she had used 
caffein until she had suffered a nervous 
breakdown. She tried Postum, and to- 
day, despite her eighty years, her hand 
is steady. Mother urged me to give 
Postum a trial. To my amazement I 
discovered that it was not a feeble imita- 
tion of my usual mealtime beverage but 
an appetizing drink in its own right. 

“I have kept on drinking Postum be- 
cause I like it. I feel like another man. 
Already I can sense a renewed spirit of 
cordiality between my teachers and my- 
self. They no longer fear that every 
call to the office means a ‘bawling out.’ 
Thanks to the restorative my mother pre- 
scribed: Good Postum!” 

FRANK B. Linpsay, Hastings, Florida. 
“« “« “ ; 

HAT a world of worry and trouble 

W vous he saved, if every mother gave 


her sons—and daughters— 
MAIL 






























FAMILY RECIPE 


or reforming © 


men 


know that caffein beverages can cause 
these troubles. 


Perhaps you, yourself, have never con- 
sidered caffein-containing drinks as a pos- 
sible cause of overwrought nerves and 
fagged spirits. But make Mr. Lindsay's ex- 
periment. Eliminate caffein beverages from 
your diet, and let Postum show you how 
well you can be! Try it for thirty days— 
then decide whether you ever want to go 
back to caffein drinks! 


Postum contains no caffein. There’s 
nothing in Postum to cause nervousness, 
sleeplessness, headaches, or indigestion. It 
is safe—and delicious! Postum is made 
from whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
skilfully blended to bring out a flavor that is 
mellow—smooth—and entirely distinctive. 
Try a cup, plain—or add cream, and watch 
the rich brown color lighten to gold—then 
taste that wonderful flavor! You'll want to 
make Postum your mealtime companion 


for life! 


Postum costs less than most other meal- 
time drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 
Order from your grocer. Or mail the 
coupon for one week's free supply, as a 
start on your 30-day test. Please indicate 
whether you wish Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
prepared by boiling. 

NOW 


THIS COUPON 





this advice! Many men and 





women live out their entire 
lives in a constant state of 
nervousness and depression 








Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
spring fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- | 
sive Farmer. 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


p—P.F.4-30 








: : ’ INSTANT POSTUM .....- Check 
—simply because they don't (prepared instantly in the cup) - which 
POSTUM CEREAL ....... DD you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 
Postum is one of the Post Food Name. 
| Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties and Post's Bran Street 
Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in- City State. 





stantly in the cup by adding boiling 


Fill in completely — print name and address 





water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be 





In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











boiled 20 minutes. ©1930,G.F.Corp. 
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Let’s narrow 
all questions 
down to three 


brands that you never have to worry 
about and always can depend on be- 
cause you know they’re good. 


OU want to make money, farm- 
ing. Maybe you're figuring the 

best and surest ways to do it. 

Let’s take work and planning and 
a lot of other things for granted. 
They’re on everybody’s list. Then 
let’s narrow all the rest down to these 
three questions: How much fertilizer 
to use? What grade? What make? 

Answer the first question by using 
plenty of fertilizer. “The higher the 
rate of application, the greater the 
increase of yield and the larger the 
profit,” says the National Fertilizer 
Association after studying the results 
told by 48,000 farmers. 

Answer the second question by us- 
ing good grades—they’re economical. 

And answer the third by using V-C 
Fertilizers, the tried and tested old 


So in the end all three questions 
get one answer; and it’s right: 
Use plenty of good grade V-C! 


le 


FERTILIZERS. 


, a 


Branch Sales Offices 


in Sixteen Cities 








We'll be glad to help you with information 
and advice as to the rate of application 
and the grade of fertilizer that are best 
for your crop and soil. Just write to Agri- 
cultural Service Bureau, P. O. Box 1616, 
Richmond, Va. 


VircintA-CaROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Richmond, Va. 


























SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 

the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 

0 e S rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
alvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 


Roofin Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 





Help You Sell Your Paee Sirs = i a 
va ence ng 
Surplus Products? Dept. P-3 tf, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


COTTON GROWERS 


COVERS THE SOUTH Write at once for, your sony of WHY COTTOR SEED 


it is FRE 
LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


Brownwood, Texas 
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—Lowers Mortality 
—Encourages Rapid Growth 
—Prevents Leg Weakness (Rickets) 


Conkeys Starting Feed now comes already VITALIZED 
with Conkeys Y-O, ready to feed. Just right for Baby 
Chicks 48 hrs. to 6 weeks old. Each chick gets correct. 
amount of food elements needed to keep the bowels 
open, the digestive tract healthy and free rem aisease. 


Yeast and Cod Liver 0il—Rich in Vitamins 


Conkeys (the original) Buttermilk Starting Feed is 
now better than ever because Conkeys Y-O adds an 
' abundance of Vitamins A and D of Cod Liver Oil 
sealed and held with the B vitamin of Brewers’ Yeast. 
When Conkeys Y-O is included in the mash, as in 
Conkeys Buttermilk Starting Feed, there is minimum 
mortality, the chicks make amazingly rapid growth 
and have no rickets (leg weakness). 
If your dealer can’t supply you with Conkeys Feeds; 
write us for full information and we shall see that you 
are es yy Mills at Cleveland, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, 
Nebraska City, Neb., and Dallas, Texas, enable us to 
economically serve the nation. (384) 





Vi-tal-ize | 
All Feeds 


You can easily vi- 
talize your poult: 
Feeds with A, B, 
and D vitamins, 
by simply mixing 
them with Con- 
keys Y-O. Write 
for prices. 


~ 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 





A wise son maketh a glad father: but a 
foolish man despiseth his mother.—Proverbs 
15:20. 

Miss Mildred Newton, of Milam County, 
Texas, finds a place in Uncle P. F.’s column 
this week with her story which she has named 
“The Inventor and His Products.” I’m sure 
we all enjoy learning about new things when 
the information is woven into such an inter- 
esting story. 


yx A variety store lay a bunch of rubber 
balls that had come all the way from 
New York in small, crowded boxes. 


A man with a spoiled looking boy, en- 
tered the door. The mai picked up a 
handful of rubber balls, then took one with 


ress Letters to UncleP Flare of Progressive Farmer 


' The Progressive . , 


under 20 years of age which begins April 1 
and closes November 15, 1930. The essay must 
be about some farmer who has used Chilean 
nitrate of soda for at least 20 years. One 
hundred prize awards will be made in each 
state as well as additional prizes to South. 
wide winners. For complete information write 
Contest Editor, Chilean Nitrate of Soda Edu. 
cational Bureau, 57 William St., New York 
City. 

Know Your Agricultural History.—What bill 
first made extension work (the work that 
makes it possible for your county to have a 
county agent or a home demonstration agent, 
or both) possible in an organized way? The 
Smith-Lever Law passed by the Congress of 
the United States in 1914, 


Sincerely yours, 




















a rubber string and began bouncing it. 
“Oh Daddy,” came a peeved voice,. “let 
those poor little uninteresting balls alone 
and let’s go to the bicycle department and 
look them over. I know Harry would not 
care to have a measly rubber ball.” The 
man and child walked away. 

The balls began to talk among them- 
selves. The bounce-a-ball said, “To think 
of a child saying such horrible things 
about us. Why just imagine how it in- 
sults me—my fifteenth cousin was almost 
related to the very rubber Charles Good- 
year handled !” 


A small airplane had been listening in 
on the conversation. Now he voiced his 
thoughts. He remarked that a small girl 
came in and her mother asked her if she 
wanted atoy airplane. “No, mother, I am 
not a baby,” she answered in a disgusted 
tone. “Who wants an airplane? Mother, 
I do believe you are getting old-fash- 
ioned.” 


“Now wasn’t that ridiculous?” con- 
tinued the toy airplane. “I was copied from 
one of Wright Brothers’ most modern 
models. Then for such a small child to 
call me old-fashioned! I bet she has never 
even seen the picture of the Wright 
Brothers, who are very honored for their 
great invention, and I feel that even such 
a lowly piece of tin as I, can help tell 
the world of the usefulness of their inven- 
tion.” 


The toys were all quiet fo~ a time, 
thinking over what had been said. A toy 
wood stove was very much interested in 
this conversation, but had been too timid to 
tell her experience of this world. She 
began by telling who invented her, that 
her name, “Little Ben,” of which she was 
very proud, originated from “Benjamin 
Franklin” her ancestor. “I am pattern- 
ed from a real ‘Big Ben’ which you all 
know is famous. Now a little girl will 
come in here and pick a toy oil stove in- 
stead of a wood stove every time.” 

“Well that goes to show that this young 
generation doesn’t realize what this world 
would have been like if it had not been 
for a few really smart men,” said a toy 
auto, looking wise. 

MILDRED NEWTON. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—The Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau in celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the first shipment 
of nitrate of soda to this country, announces 
an essay contest for Southern boys and girls 
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| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


| By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 
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Johnnie Jones says he kissed a girl 
Who wasn’t very young, 
And while her complexion fooled him, 
It didn’t fool his tongue. 
—Sent in by Pete Ford, 
Gaston County, N. C. 























Mary had a little lamb, 
We're willing to allow, 
But that was years and years ago, 
He must be mutton now. 
—Sent in by Clara Bowman, 
Catoosa County, Ga. 


I know a man that’s awful smart, 
Or else he is a liar; 
He says that he can surely pick 
Fresh currants from a wire. 
—Sent in by Mamie Odum, 
Newton County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Vernon Bell, Clarke County, Ala. 
Roy Fordham, Washington County, Ga. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I bet if I come home a famous pirate 
they'll be sorry they done so much talkin 
about a little old report card.” 


oe 

“I told Mamma yesterday I was gow 

to be a missionary, but my tooth 
hurtin’ last night.” 
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this show. Attended club rally and camps. 

























































































































2: e Attended each training class in purebred 
4-H Honor Roll calf club work. Helped to hold up attend- 
_———— we ance at his local club. In addition to his 
ETOWAH COUNTY, ALABAMA purebred heifer he has purchased a pure- 
| : bred bull for his own use and for use by 
Edwin Powell, Sardis Club.—Belonged to the those in his local community. He was 
first club organized in Etowah County. recently elected president of one of the 
Was president of club three years. Presi- largest clubs in the county with a mem- 
dent of the largest club (77 members) in bership last year of 64. 
1 Etowah County in 1929. Produced 83 reg- ” 
t istered pigs from one splendid brood sow. ine Eg She gett 
These pigs were distributed over Sand : a 
n : ; TI 
e Mountain toward improving the quality CO ON CLUB BOYS MAKE 
h of pigs in this entire section, MONEY 
- Charles Miller, Gaston Club.—Member of club | 
four years. Has produced cotton, corn, " ‘ we . i 
“ hogs, and purebred heifer during these IFTY Tift County boys enrolled in 
Ie four years. Has been president of his club the cotton club at the beginning of 
. one year, member of our stock judging 1929, 41 of whom completed the year’s 
ll team, and high score man at 1929 fair at ake The held a “ lub oy 1 
at Birmingham, Alabama, winning a trip to WOK. b ey ene a “cotton club gin and 
4 Chicago, also a purebred gilt offered by sale day” in Tifton after the crop had 
t, Mr. ricer g of ns ge Te oy ~“ been gathered. When the cotton was 
18 has placed an exhibit at State Fair on cot- ° . F : ; 
of ton and corn for the past three years. ginned, it was loaded on wagons and 
Attended every club meeting, club rally, trucks and paraded over town. The 
camps, and calf meetings during _ year presidents of two banks participated in 
since beginning as a member. e is a the parade and made fine talks to the 
member of the Gaston club and the son - 
. our Master Farmers, Mr. and Mrs. C. C.- boys. The county school superintendent 


Miller. and the editor of the local newspaper 
Joe Frank Golightly, Gaston Club.—Joe Frank were also on hand to lend encouragement 


has been a member of the 4-H club for the to the boys. 


past three years. He has placed an ex- . i ‘ 
hibit at the State Fair, Birmingham, two Twenty-eight bales of this cotton grad- 


of the three years. He has followed club ed middling and 13 graded strict low mid- 
instructions completely regarding club dling. The cotton was graded and sold 


work, He attended local county-wide club _ : ° ag 
rally, club meetings, camps, and calf club at auction to the highest bidder. It 


meetings, and show since being a member. brought a premium of two and one-six- 
He was a member of 4-H cotton and corn teenth cents over the market that day. 


club during 1929. He is a very loyal, con- This was added to the price as a premium 
scientious, and wide-awake member of his 


club. He is secretary of the Purebred Jer- for the boys. 
sey Calf Club. The cotton club members were financed 
Agnes Keeling, Glencoe Club.—She is a mem- hy a focal organization which sold them 
ber of the purebred calf club and also was fe ili d di h 
a member of the judging team winning erti izer an seed on ore it at cas 
third place at the state fair in Birming- prices. One day was set aside for-all the 
ham. She is an enthusiastic club member boys to come in and get their seed and 
and a good leader in her local club, at- wwattoe 1: g : 
tending each of the club meetings, rally, fertilizer, for which a note was signed. 
and camp, and other meetings relating to Each boy used 600 pounds of 3-9-5 com- 
club work in 1929. She is a very outstand- plete fertilizer and 100 pounds nitrate of 
ing club member. soda per acre. The soda was used as a top- 
Harold Vance Miller.—Harold is a member of dresser at chopping time. Each boy’s 


the Purebred Jersey Calf Club. He comes 
from Cherokee County. He is the small- note amounted to $13.51. 


est and youngest purebred calf club mem- The average cost per pound was 10% 
ber in Alabama. He was acclaimed the cents and the average profit was $32.50 


best showman at the state fair. He at- ° ° 
tended every meeting and no job was too per acre. The highest yield made a profit 


hard or trip too long when it came to car- of $80.62 and the next highest a profit of 
rying his club work and caring for his $73.21, 

calf. He did this in a splendid way. He e 
wil will be a calf club member this year. He The people of the county have heartily 


was awarded a special blue ribbon from the encouraged the boys, and interest was 
State Fair, Birmingham, Alabama, for his keen throughout the vear. A tour for 
outstanding ability as a showman at the - 
ay the club members was arranged, and al- 
though the day was rainy, over half of 
Camp Kilpatrick, Walnut Grove Club.—Camp ; . , . TI New k a 
. has been a member of the 4-H boys’ club the boys came. ley were ta en to the 
for four years during which time he has county farm where a barbecue dinner was 
had = — Pianta ange a ae served them. Talks were made at that 
purebred calf, and now he has a purebre : : 
bow and genteeed call fer cheb Gack in by the county school superintendent 
1930, He has also had club work in cotton and the men who financed them. 
and corn. He has attended each of the 


| a | 


po hy RY 





Saray 


The day of the sale, ice cream and cold 


ly club meetings, rallies, camps, and was a . . 

a. * member of the judging team. President drinks were furnished the. boys by the 
of his team and a wide-awake, effici€mt club Board of Trade. 
worker, 


The county agent, C. B. Culpepper, 
Billy McClain, Hokes Bluff Club.—A club mem- helt y 100 pas h Pepp 
ber for five years. Has attended every expects to enrol boys in t e cotton 
a, club rally and all local club meetings. Has Club for 1930, They have received so 
a. submitted report each year, but is espe- imuch publicity that the interest in club 


cially: mentioned for his sportsmanship, work in that section is wonderful. 
club loyalty, and general club leadership. 


On club camps he is known for his excel- G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 
lent spirit and every boy in attendance at : ’ 

camp knows him. Has been chosen by Georgia State Boys Club Agent. 
those in attendance as being the most 
popular boy attending camp. He is 18 


s old and a splendid le of real | . 
wile Ne ntiale cna | a 


Henry Houston Hodge, Southside Club.—Has - 
been a member of the 4-H club for three She Enjoyed “Crevasse.”—I thought 1 
years. He has made an exhibit at the Would write and tell you how much I enjoy 
state fair each of the three years. Attends eading your paper. I ,especially liked the 
all meetings, club rally, and camps, and story, “Crevasse” and hated to see it end. I 
follows out club instructions to the letter, am hoping to see another story like it pub- 

Fr ad . x lished soon. Birmingham is a real good place 
ank Tillison, Ewing Club.—Frank has been for The Progressive Farmer to be published. 
a member of club only one year. Was J] was there a few days in January. I wanted 
President of the club and an outstanding to pay you a visit but time would not per- 
leader. He held four local social meetings mit. I did get to see the building from the 
With the members of his club, endeavor- oytside and think “we” have a beautiful 
ing to hold the club spirit and enthusiasm building on the outside and I know it is 
throughout the year. He has been able to more beautiful on the inside. Next time I 
Secure attendance at rally and other coun- wij] go in if time will permit. I live with 
ty-wide meetings. Out of 15 members on my father, mother, and two brothers on a 
the roll he had 14 members out. Attend- farm. Farm life is just fine. We live dant 
_ at camp oh 12 out of 15 and 100 per two miles from town. I go to high school 

nt attendance at local club meetings and am in the ninth grade. I am 14 years 


have be .. e,8 
to this he due = his efforts. = addition iq We get to go to school on a bus and 
is he was able to secure 100 per cent that is just fine, isn’t it? 


feports on work done in his club. He is 

















rate Row increasing the membership of his club . KATHALEEN BATCHELOR. 
prer’ and has already started with his work of Winston County, Ala. 
kin ganization for the new year. 





HONORABLE MENTION 


Alabama.—Cleo Tanner, Jackson; Wood- 
and Purebred Jersey Calf Club. Attended f0W Wilson Cole, Calhoun; Abbie Dutton, 
fvery meeting, submitted reports, attend- Dekalb; Gladys B. Argo, Jefferson. 


aed calf club show, winning distinction in Georgia.—Auston Faircloth, Turner. . 


John Samuel, Altoona Club.—Club member for 
One year, 1929. Belonged to cotton club 
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Pian to Use 
Peruvian Guano in 
All Your Mixtures 


Peru, for 


Nitrogen is the 
most essential ele- 
ment of all plant 
food mixtures and in 
Genuine Peruvian 
Guano it appears in 
seven distinct forms 
which become avail- 
able at different J 
times, feeding the tion . 
crop from planting 
time to maturity. 


as plant food. 


The teeming mil- 
lions of bacteria or 
soil organisms foun? 
in Genuine Peruvian 
Guano are ever at 
work breaking down 
compounds of Nitro- 
gen, Phosphorus, 
Potash and other 
elements into food 
which can be taken 
up by the plant. 


boats called 


rocky 
island. 


Be sure to specify 
that you want a part 


of the nitrogen in 
your favorite brand 
of fertilizers to come 
from Genuine Peru- 


vian Guano—Nature’s 
Finest Fertilizer. 





Nature's 


FINEST FERTILIZER 


[* no other part of the world 
are the droppings of fish- 
eating birds laid down under 
such favorable climatic condi- 
tions as on the Bird Islands of 
it never rains, the 
atmosphere is always dry and 
the tropic sun bakes and seals 
into the guano its most valu- 
able compounds, to be released 
only by moisture and bacterial 
action of the soil when applied 


The extraction of guano is 
a comparatively simple opera- 
laborers, mostly of the 
the ancient Peruvian stock, use 
pick and shovel to dig up the 
thick layer of guano which is 
then sacked for transporting 
by aerial trolley to the small 
lanchas, 
carry it out to the steamer or 
Sailing vessel waiting aff the 
shore of 


104 PEARL STREET 


The Most 
VALUABLE BIRDS 
in the World! 







', 


comes from PERU! 


The future of the guano in- 
dustry is in the able hands of 
the Administradoro del Guano, 
an official bureau of the Peru- 
vian Government which, in the 
short space of a few years, 
through improved methods of 
extraction and the protection 
of the bird life on the guano 
islands has greatly increased 
the annual accumulation of 
Nature’s Finest Fertilizer. 


This remarkable success of 

Guano Administration 
means more than just the 
conservation of the natural 
wealth of Peru. .. 


It means that ample sup- 
plies of this fine organic ma- 


which terial make it possible for 

farmers in the U. S. to use 

Genuine Peruvian Guano in 

the guano their favorite brand of fer- 
tilizers. 


Sole Importers of Genuine Peruvian Guano into the United States 


NITRATE 
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Oppp™ NEW YORK CITY 


Wirmncton. Norto Carotmwa and JacKsonvittz, Fiorina 











~ 
Pay Only These 


Subscription Rates 


Our standard, official, un- 
changeable subscription § rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER each and every week as 


follows :— 

NE ns. eee! abee se’ $1.00 
Five Years ..... bv eareind Peas 
Eight years .............. 3.00 


The name of any alleged agent 
who charges EITHER MORE 
OR LESS than these rates 
should be promptly reported to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER. for investigation. 

The help of our subscribers in 
locating any such person will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 
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the year 
water with a Star on the job Ask 


You'll find our illustrated 


fear you wi 







* STAR 





The New Star Windmill pumps readily in 8 to 10 
mile winds—the kind in which the average mill is 
useiess, and the kind which predominate through 
That's why there is always plenty of 
for NEW Im 
proved Stas Windmill Book which tells all about it. 


Y 


Pl f 
every day inthe year iif - 


description of the 
New Star's many features in 

gladly send it, and refer you to a 
ho will show you why the Star is 
the preferred windmuall—just as it has been for 
60 years Write us TODA 


FLINT & WALLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
98 OAK STREET. KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


Ay THE BUILDERS of FLOOSIER WATER SERVICE” 
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CORN VARIETIES FOR | 
ALABAMA | 





conducts annually 
ments to determine 





P. 0. DAVIS 


four years of work, 


South Alabama— 


ers may get seed. 


HE Experiment Station of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 


Whatley (Whatley Bros.) ............ 
| ee eee 
Mosby (Delta) ....... 
Local variety ........ 
Ea 


corn variety experi- 
the best varieties for 
the different sections 
of the state. At the 
end of each year 
records are made, 
and they are also 
averaged with other 
years, because a one- 
year record is not 
always conclusive. 
By making these 
averages the agron- 
omy department of 


the Experiment Station’ has determined 
five leading varieties for the three dif- 
ferent sections of the state on a basis of 


1926-1929. These va- 


rieties by sections are :— 
YIELD PER ACRE, 4-YEAR AVERAGE 


North Alabama— Bushels 
MINE id. ccrncbdcaNGecakastetecouaepentews 26.6 
SL Cate cua Feubs Wheto enueebaness oe 26.2 
EE WONUOO 5 andedviacyncécacennevedt 26.0 
wg By Rr 25.9 
Whatley (Whatley Bros.) ..........+- 25.3 

Central Alabama— 

Whatley (Hudson) ........... epevesins 32.0 
DE ai S0i0 cas 4 ins is heeds Gece s0aReO ees 30.7 
Whatley (Whatley Bros.) .........0.- 30.6 
ee, SRO nc cco kvasoyuwecebese eaeees 29.4 
NINE: ncuteunads ennsbes€ebrcedbessese 28.0 


mR 


= tM & PD 
me bo 
ON nN 


t 


\o 


The station has no seed for ‘sale, but 
will offer suggestions as to where farm- 
County agents also are 
in touch with sources of supply. 


P, O. DAVIS. 





WHEN TO PLOW UNDER | 
VETCH | 








M, J. FUNCHESS 


agronomist, have to 
vetch or peas 
when enough 


pay. 


in the average 


nitrate of soda has 


ly more per square 


will be reduced. 


two-horse plow and 


excellent. 
ing is simple. 





poor stands, 


Station, and J. C. 





“How to Turn—Turn with 
horse plow with a rolling coulter attach- 
ed. Many determine the time to turn by 
turning before the legume is so large that 
it cannot be satisfactorily done with a 


VERY year about this time farmers 
who have winter legumes—Austrian 

peas and hairy vetch—become interested 
in when to turn them under. 


Some are 
inclined to become 
discouraged and plow 
them under early in 
the season before 
they have a chance 


to make sufficient 
growth. Others wait 
too long. 

Here is what Di- 
rector M, J. Fun- 
chess, of the Ala- 


Experiment 
extension 


hama 
Lowery, 
say about it :— 


“It is not necessary to wait until the 
are in full bloom. 
growth has been made to 
When a square 10 x 10 feet taken 
vetch in 
cut 13 pounds of green matter, the equiva- 
lent in nitrogen to that of 300 pounds of 


Turn 
will 


the field 


already been stored. 


Austrian winter peas should weigh slight- 


around 16 pounds. 


“Waiting for a big growth may result 
in the land becoming so hard that it can- 
not be plowed; worms may appear, and 
the crop may be delayed so far beyond 
the usual planting date that the yields 


a two- 


a rolling coulter. 


“A disk plow or a tractor and disks is 
If a tractor is available turn- 


“When to Plant Crops After Vetch. 
—Corn or cotton should not be planted 
until at least two weeks after the vetch 
or Austrian winter peas is turned. Plant- 
ing soon after turning usually results in 
The vetch or Austrian peas 


ne 


"The Progressive Far 


must have time to decay before the crop 


that is to follow is planted.” 





| FIGHTING TOMATO WILT | 





HAVE a piece of ground on which 
I have grown tomatoes for several 
years, but last year about the time the 
fruit was nearly grown some of the plants 


wilted and died just as though they 
had been cut loose from the roots. What 
is the trouble and what can I do?” 

The trouble is evidently wilt. . This 


is a disease that comes up through the 
roots of the plant and spraying will not 
control it. Wilt resistant varieties of 
tomatoes, such as the Marglobe, will 
grow fairly well in soil infected witk 
this disease, but will not escape it entirely, 
The best thing to do is plant tomatoes on 
either new ground or soil where tomatoes 
have not been grown in the past five or 
six years. 











fa 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
NINE THINGS TO DO NOW 


SE plenty of potash in the fertilizer 

for sweet potatoes, at least 6 per 

cent to 8 per cent. This is needed 

not only to increase the yield, but to 
help give the proper shape to the tubers. 


2. Wherever possible, plant sweet po- 
tatoes on a sandy soil. Such ground 
usually gives better yields and the po- 
tatoes keep better than those grown on 
darker and heavier soils. 


3. It is advisable to set sweet potato 
plants on ridges rather than flat, and 
on ground that has not been broken 
more than 6 or 7 inches deep. This will 
give more and better shaped tubers than 
on deeply broken ground, and planted 
flat. 


4. One man told us he kills white 
grubworms around his strawberry plants 
by punching small holes with a stick 
near the strawberry plants and with a 
medicine dropper putting a few drops 
of carbon disulphide in each hole, cov- 
ering with a lump of dirt. This could 
not be practiced on a large scale, but 
is worth trying on a small scale where 4 
these pests bother any kind of plants. 


5. Where one wishes to dust peaches 
instead of spraying them, use powdered 
arsenate of lead, fine dusting sulphur, 
and finely powdered lime, mixing in the 
proportion of 8 pounds sulphur, % pound 
arsenate of lead, and 1% pounds of lime, 
putting it on at the same time that the 
regular spray application should be giv- 
en. Dust applications do not seem to be 
quite as effective as the liquid spray, 
however. 

6. Give the fruit trees a pound of com- 
plete fertilizer for each year of their age. 
Scatter it on top of the ground, under 
the branches and out beyond the spread, 
but not up close to the main trunk. 
Apply about the time growth starts. 
A 6-8-6 is a good average fertilizer to } 
use,* but if it isn’t available the old 
standby, 4-8-4, which is so commonly 
used for cotton and other field crops, 
will serve the purpose reasonably well. 


7. Most garden vegetables need a sweet 
soil, especially spinach, lettuce, beets, 
onions, asparagus, celery, peppers, egg 
plants, and parsnips. Irish potatoes, 
strawberries, and tomatoes do not and 
will stand considerable acidity. Fre- 
quently the garden soil becomes so sour 
that a goad crop cannot be produced, 
When this is the case, give an applica- 
tion of 50 pounds of burnt limestone or 
100 pounds ground limestone to 1,000 
square feet of space, that is, 40 by 25 
feet, or 30 by 33% feet. 


8. Many folks have believed that fer- 
tilizing with nitrate of soda or other 
quickly available nitrogen caused wa- 
termelons to have a hard white streak 
in the center. Tests at many stations, 
particularly Georgia and MississipP 
have proved this belief to be completely 
wrong, and ‘that a side application of 
quickly available nitrogen soon after the 
vines begin to run or when the first 
blooms begin to appear considerably m- 
creases the total yield in pounds. 


9. Give tomatoes a liberal quantity of 
quickly available nitrogen. Many have 
supposed that when so fertilized they 
would not ship well. Tests made by the 
Mississippi Experiment Station show 
that where heavy applications were ™ 
of fertilizer containing a high per cent 
of nitrogen in the form of nitrate © 
soda the fruit shipped and kept better jf = 
in storage than when coming from plats 
where smaller applications of fertilizer 
were made, thus showing that inste 
of making the fruit a poor shipper ™ jh” 
makes it a better tes a ; 
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Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


An Unusual Example of a Well 
Balanced Farming System 


JHILE down at Sylvester, Ga., the 
W county site of Worth, I was talking 
to C. H. Strangward, who operates 27 
plows and has the best balanced farming 
system of any farmer 
in Georgia with 
whom I am _ ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. Strangward is 
known as the canta- 


loupe grower. He 
has planted this 
year, 215 acres in 
cantaloupes. His 





crop for years has 
run from 75 to 100 
He knows where to market them, 
shipping from Jacksonville, Fla. to 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has 10 acres in 
Japanese persimmons and last season sold 
$1,000 worth of persimmons. From three 
acres in pomegranates he also realized 
$1,000 from this unusual crop. Then he 
has 30 acres of fine pecans. Last year 
they bore sparingly but this year should 
have a full crop. From 10 acres of pine- 
apple pears, he will begin shipping this 
season. He will have 125 acres to cot- 
ton and 300 acres in corn and velvet 
beans. Last fall he sold two cars of hogs 
and the same of beef cattle. His expenses 
in 1929 were $35,000 and his sales $43,000, 
leaving him a net income of $8,000. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


cars. 


Mr. Strangward has been building up 
his farm and developing his variety of 
crops for a good many years. What I 
like is the good judgment that he has 
displayed in his selection, and the skill 
and persistence he has employed in car- 
rying out his plan. The majority of our 
farmers have no definite plan; they are 
not working to fully develop a well-laid- 
out farming system where the passing of 
years will add to their net incomes 
through the natural growth of the plants 
and animals on the farm. 

I was delighted to find that Mr. Strang- 
ward has his son associated with him. 
Eacti succeeding year should add to their 
net income, both from the experience 
gained in a business way, from the im- 
provement of the land, and from the 
growth of the fruit trees. We talk about 
farming not paying, but what we need is 
men of vision and sound judgment who 
will follow Mr. Strangward’s example and 
form a definite, well balanced farming 
system and then carry it out until suc- 
cess is won. 


Commercial Hatcheries and 
Poultry 


RECENTLY I ran down to Hogans- 

ville, Ga., and made a visit to the 
Empire Hatchery, owned and operated by 
Dr. C. S. Burden. I was struck by the 
wonderful change the incubator has made 
m the poultry business. When incubators 
were first put on the market, they were 
made to hatch from 100 to 200 eggs, and 
were sold to the individual farmer. Those 
who learned to operate them success- 
fully were enabled to raise far more chick- 
ens than those who adhered to the old 
Method of setting the hens. 

Within the last few years, the large 
Commercial hatcheries are fast displac- 
ing the home incubators, and now the av- 
‘rage poultryman depends upon buying 
day-old baby chicks for his annual supply 
of poultry, 

Down at the Empire Hatchery I found 
tight mammoth incubators of 10,000-egg 
Capacity. It seemed hard for me to real- 
ze that any machine could be made to 
handle this large number of eggs—and 
Stranger still, that this machine should 
warmed and operated by electricity— 


that chained lightning as it were, should 
give the eggs the necessary temperature, 
to incubate them in exactly 21 days, just 
as the hen has done—for lo! these thou- 
sands of years. I gathered some facts, 
that should be of interest to all Progres- 
sive Farmer readers. For instance, Mr. 
Burden will soon have 72,000 eggs in 
these eight machines. It would require 
4,800 hens, sitting on 15 eggs each, to hatch 
this many eggs. These 4,800 hens would 
be three weeks in sitting and eight weeks 
in brooding and caring for these chicks. 
This hatchery turns out 18,000 baby 
chicks a week and requires 7,860 hens to 
keep the plant in eggs, based on 50 per 
cent production. 

The feed consumed by the hens while 
sitting and brooding, will make the hen- 
hatched chickens cost more than the baby 
chicks purchased from the hatchery. Mr. 
Burden ships baby chicks all over Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. He guarantees 100 per 
cent live delivery. As a rule the loss does 
not exceed 2 per cent. So, in every box 
containing 100 he puts in two extra 
chicks. A farmer cannot turn over his 
money to better advantage than by getting 
from 200 to 1,000 baby chicks. He can 
sell them as broilers or fryers and make 
good money. He can sell off the cocker- 
els and keep the pullets and have a steady 
weekly income from the eggs. A: good 
many farmers are already alive to the 
profit that there is in poultry, properly 
attended to, but thousands of others need 
the ready cash that from 100 to 200 hens 
would give them. 

This visit to the Empire Hatchery very 
forcibly impressed upon my mind the 
change that has and is taking place in all 
farm operations. Thousands of our farm- 
ers who are calling for help need only to 
wake up and learn to supplement cotton 
with chickens, hogs, or cows, and above 
all things to commence growing the food 
necessary to maintain the livestock on the 
farm. 


How Alabama Farmers Get Cheap 
Cow Feed 


AM always on the lookout for any- 

thing new on the feeding problem, 
either along the lines of production or in 
the matter of handling, for I know that 
this is “the key” to successful farming. 
While at Opp, Alabama, I went around 
to the mill at this place and I saw a 
farmer having cotton seed and velvet 
beans ground up together, about two- 
thirds beans and one-third cotton seed, 
and it was making a nice quality of cow 
feed. The miller charged him 20 cents 
per 100 pounds for the grinding. As you 
know cotton seed have been unusually 
cheap this season, so this farmer was se- 
curing his cow feed to advantage. 

Over at Samson, Alabama, I saw an- 
other farmer having a large quantity of 
ear corn and velvet beans ground up to- 
gether. He, too, was getting a good cow 
feed cheap, and saving the paying out of 
his cash for shipped stuff. 

It is an old saying that “necessity is 
the mother of invention,” and some good 
should come out of these “tight times” 
for they should cause our farmers to 
think more and plan how they can save 
money. Saving is one of the fundamen- 
tal virtues that needs more consideration 
at our hands. I was glad to see these 
two instances where the farmers were 
getting their cow feed cheap. I want to 
live long enough to see a good number of 
Southern farmers growing poultry feed, 
then I will have more hopes for them 
and feel as if they are beginning to learn 
their A B C lesson in practical thrift, a 
thing badly needed. I know this is a-pro- 
gressive age, but we are going so fast 
that we often overlook the value of thrift. 
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THE HANES SAMSONBAK 
STANDS THE 


TUG-O'-WEAR 


THIS STRONGER, BETTER-FITTING 
UNION SUIT FOR ACTIVE MEN 
IS ONLY $1 





Rear view of Samsonbak. 

Center section of belt is blue to 

help identification. Unusual 
value for the money. 





Elastic-knit Lightweight Uni- 
on Suits for mild climates, $1 


to $1.50. Long or short 


sleeves, three-quarter or ankle Hanes Samsonbak Athletic Union Suit of 
1 madras and broadcloth with patented belt, $1. 


jength. 








Hanes Shirts and Shorts in 
smart, new styles and colors, 
50c, 75c, $1. Fine fabrics and 

wide choice, 





Knit Athletic Union Suit — 
shoulder - button style—made 
of fine combed yarn, knitted 
to generous measurements. 

Just $1. 


Other union suits from 75c to $2. 


Tuc-o'-waR or tug-o’-wear, you 
can’t rip the SaMsonsak. The Hanes 
dealer invites you to try! Go see 
him. He'll get a strangle-hold on 
one end—you grab the other, and 
pull with all your might. That 
belt stretches and stretches but 
never rips. There’s not a strand of 
rubber in it and it goes three-quar- 
ters of the way around your body, 
wherever there’s any chance of 
stretching or binding. A cool 


number indeed—and only $1. 

If you prefer shirts and shorts or 
other types of underwear, be sure 
to see how much better they're 
made by Hanes. A quarter-century’s 
experience in this business may be 
responsible—but millions of -men 
who wear Hanzs say it’s a ‘‘gift.”” 
If your dealer hasn't the complete 
line for your boys as well as your- 
self, write to P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 






ARR 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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50,248 eggs 


from 910 April-hatched pullets 


by midwinter 


Without any special care or attention, a pullet will lay the first spring 

following her hatching date. It’s only nat-:ral that she should do so. 

But the pullet that lays her first fall and winter .. . she’s not fulfilling 

any command of nature. What she is doing is repaying her owner for 

the special care and attention he gave her while she was a baby chick 
and during her pin-feather days. 


THOUSANDS of pullets that lay the first fall and winter are repaying 
their owner for giving them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. 
For many poultrymen have learned to rely on Pan-a-min to grow and 
develop their pullets into early profit. 

Here follows the record of a typical Pan-a-min flock. Starting with 
2000 day-old chicks early in April, 3 pounds of Pan-a-min was mixed 
with each 100 pounds of starting mash to build up vitality and to help 
the chicks avoid the little-chick ills. Pan-a-min was mixed with all 
their developing mash, and finally, in every pound of mash fed to the 
layers. ; 

At 10 weeks, 1975 of the original 2000 chicks were alive and vigorous. 
Only 25 had died. The cockerels were sold... 987 pullets remained. 

On the first of September, 77 culls were cut out. This left 910 
pullets. These were placed in laying quarters. 

In September these pullets laid 2698 eggs. And by the first day of 
the following February—midwinter—they had laid 50,248 eggs that 
sold for $1959.42. 

Charging all feed consumed from the beginning, the original cost 
of chicks, fuel for brooding, cost of Pan-a-min used—crediting eggs, 
cockerels and culls sold—this flock has produced $906.66 over and 
above all expenditures. : 

Allowing credit for 910 hens valued at $1.50 each, there was a net 
profit on the first day of February—less than ten months from the day 
the chicks were hatched—of exactly $2371.66. This, mark you, before 
the average flock had started to lay in earnest. 

If you expect your pullets to start laying ahead of the crowd, you'll 
have to commence now to speed them along to early maturity. Start 
now feeding them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 

Remember, Pan-a-min does not take the place of feed. But no 
poet pow take the place of Pan-a-min. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., -Ash- 
and, io. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


A conditioner and mineral supplement 














The 
Guaranteed 
Protection 


RO-Tox"<= 
Bird and Rodent Repellent $5.1 pests 


A few cents worth of prevention will save you dollars and 
days of cure. Cro-Tox at the insignificant cost of eight to ten 
cents an acre, will absolutely insure you from loss of seed corn, 
and loss of time and labor in replanting. It takes only a few 
minutes to treat seed corn with Cro-Tox.before planting. 
When so treated your cornis protected against damage by crows, 
pheasants, black-birds, squirrels, woodchucks, moles, gophers, wire 
worms, grubs and insect pests. Cro-Tox also prevents seed rot. 


CRO-TOX IS NON-POISONOUS 


It will not injure the corn. It will not kill birds or animals. It 
repells them, They will not touch seed treated with Cro-Tox. 
It is not necessary to dry seed treated with Cro-Tox, with lime 
or plaster. Cannot clog planter. 

Cro-Tox is sold under an absolute money back guarantee, to 
do all that is claimed for it. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, refuse substitutes and write 

TOPZOL us direct, enclosing $1.00 
erty tyro ta per each bushel of seed 
Rat,and Mouse Extermina-' SOfM you wish to treat. 
tor, will rid your home, Sold by seed, Drug and 
cme. oonery, beens. and Hardware Stores. 
paulciyyariofrosencpess. Be sure to get the 
genuine, look for the 


Can be used anywhere will 
notdestroylivestock,poull mame Cro-Tox. 


try or domestic animals. A 
50# package will destroy 500 
ree. sweaters who sell 

to-Tox will supply you 
with Topzol. 

















Made by 
Bonide Chemical Co.,Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. : 


























| SHERIFF AMBROSE BUNTY— | 
“ARBITER” | 
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(Concluded from page 21) 
ing, but he still claimed the place of re- 
moval ought to have been to Marvin's 
own empty barn where danger of possible 
communication was absent. 

“So I said to him: ‘Let's go into it thor- 
ough like. We know the day of the fire 
it was awful cold, toocold for milk cows 
to stand around outdoors. That shed over 
there is pretty much like being outside in 
the cold rain. Its roof is leaky, big cracks 
are all about the walls, all the window 
glass is busted out, and the doors just 
hang from one hinge. Marvi' Anew all 
about its condition, and he also knew the 
barn of his neighbor was warm and com- 
fortable. 

“*VYou, Mr. Adjuster, should take all 
that into consideration, and further con- 
sider the honest intentions of Frank. He 
meant right about it. And you, Frank, 
you had no right to drive your cows 
across the road when you had some other 
place to stable ‘em. This seems to be one 
of tiem cases where both of you might 
good-naturedly use some common sense. 


“‘Tt’s none of my funeral, unless you 
happen to ask me, and if you did, why, 
I'd say, settle on the cows for $400.’ 

“ ‘Suits me,’ spoke up Marvin. ‘Me too,’ 
answers the adjuster. ‘Count me in as 
agreeing,’ I told ’em, and that settled 
that. 


“tT DON’T always have to be fire to 

disappoint someone, and it ain't. 
Sometimes it’s lightning, or tornado, and 
last summer it was hail. Greene County 
don’t have much hail damage to growing 
crops, but once in a while along comes 4 
freak storm, and when it does hit, it hits 
hard. We got one spot out on the river 
road in Avon Township where most of 
our hailstorms visit. Funny thing hap- 
pened out there last June. 

“An agent had sold hail insurance poli- 
cies to six Avon farmers, and sure enough 
their crops was hailed. A few days after 
the storm the company had an adjuster on 
the job. The first place he visited was 
Jim Courtney’s, and about an hour later, 
here come Jim wanting me to help him 
argue with the adjuster. 

“Courtney was growing a 100-acre field 
of corn. He told the insurance agent to 
insure it against hailstorm damage at 
$30 an acre. A few days later, the agent 
gives Jim his policy and Jim, he tucks it 
away without giving it a going over. 

“When the adjuster arrives he shows 
Courtney that his policy insures 100 acres 
of barley instead of corn, and the funny 
part of it was, Courtney didn’t have any 
barley. The agent had made a mistake 
and wrote in barley instead of corn. 


“Q\EEMS the insurance rate on corn hail 

coverage was 8 per cent, and on bar- 
ley 5 per cent. Five was what Jim had 
paid. I figured it out where Jim had paid 
$150 premium he ought to have paid $240. 
Well, to make it short, this is how I 
helped ’em settle the argument :— 

“First, the agent, being a representa- 
tive of the company, was somewhat re- 
sponsible for the mistake, quite a good 
deal responsible, seemed to me. We 
brought the agent out there, and he ac- 
knowledged the blame as his. So, I said 
to the agent and the adjuster, ‘At 8 per 
cent, how much hail insurance would 
$150 buy for Jim?’ 

“They figured it out Jim would have a 
policy of $1,875. 

“‘Well,’ I told the adjuster, ‘that’s 
what you owe Jim, and that’s what he can 
collect.’ And after a lot of fool talk, 
that’s what the adjuster paid. 


“FMNHEN all of us drove down the road 
to one of my farms where I had a 
tenant farming the place on shares, Har- 
vey Hill—a hard working boy at times, 
at other times a little bit shiftless with 
his work. Harvey had insured his 50- 
acre cornfield against hail damage too. 


“At my farm, the storm wasn’t as bad 
as it had been up at Courtney's place; 
still, when we got out to the field things 
looked pretty tough. After looking about 
some, the adjuster agrees 50 per cent of 
the crop was gone, and we was about to 
agree on that kind of a settlement, when 
the adjuster comes to a halt about half- 
way across the field, and begins to scratch 
his head. - : wen ee 





~ 
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“Right away, I felt something had bobs 
bed up. Harvey was, as I’ve mentioned,” 
a little slack with his field work; the 
corn was pretty weedy, hadn’t been tended 
to like it should.. That half of the field 
we had been walking through was 50 per 
cent gone all right, but the other half, be- 
ginning on a single row, and running 
clear across the field, showed a hail dam- 
age of not more than 25 per cent, and at 
one end of that dividing row stood Har- 
vey’s corn cultivator. 


“The adjuster says to Harvey, ‘Your 
corn hasn't been given much cultivating, 
has it?’ 

““No,’ says Harvey. 

“*When did you last use this cultiva- 
tor?’ asks the adjuster. 

“*Why,’ says Harvey. 
before the hailstorm.’ 

“*That accounts for it,’ replies the ad- 
juster. ‘Why you've got a 50 per cent loss 
on half the field, and a 25 per cent loss on 
the other half. What happened was, the 
last time you cultivated, because: the 
ground was so weedy, you dropped your 
cultivator shovels down about ten inches, 
ripped up the root system, weakened the 
corn plants, then along came the _hail- 
storm, and found this half of the field 
unable to stand the hammering from the 
hail like the other half stood it. Your 
poor farming has cost you 25 per cent of 
a 25-acre plot of corn, and I’m offering 
you a 25 per cent loss settlement on the 
whole 50 acres. Take it or leave it, just 
suit yourself. 

“Better take it,’ I told him, ‘before 
this fellow becomes any better acquainted 
with you.’ 

“Just goes to prove how shiftless farm- 
ing can hit a fellow more ways than 
one, eh? 

“Whether or not the lesson taught Har- 
vey anything for his own future good, I 
dunno. Anyhow, I hope it taught him to 
shed his farm equipment when he is 
through using it.” 


DaouTi 
Landay fehool fesson? 
The Testimony of Peter 


(Lesson for April 6, 1930: Matthew 16:13 to 
17:27.) 


‘Just the day 


I 

When and where did the incidents of this 
lesson take place? 

In the third year of Christ’s ministry @ 
the summer of 29 A. D., near Caesarea Philippi 
in the extreme northern part of Palestine. 

II 

When did Jesus go there with his disc 
ples? 

After his adventure with the Canaanitish 
woman, Christ and his disciples made theif) 
way to Bethsaida and continued on to Caesa 
trea Philippi, the most northerly point @ 
Palestine visited by Jesus. 

Ill 

What was Caesarea Philippi? 

Caesarea Philippi was a city rebuilt and 
beautified by Herod Philip and so named @ 
distinguish it from Caesarea Stratonis on 
coast. It was on a rocky terrace, 1,150 fet 
above sea level, at the base of Mt. Hermom 

IV 
What did Christ ask his disciples? : 
“Who do men say that the Son of man is?” 
Vv 

What answer did they make to him? 

Some said John the Baptist, come to life? 
Some said Elijah, or Jeremiah, or other of tt 
prophets. 

VI 
What did Simon Peter say? 
fe 

Simon Peter said: “Thou art the Christ 

the Son of the Living God.” 
Vil 

How did Christ answer him? a 

Christ responded that Peter’s answef 
the rock upon which he would build . 
church. 2 

Vill Be 

What conversation ensued? Fe E 

Jesus charged that his disciples should a 
no man that he was Christ. He begam® 
teach that he was to die and to be < 
the third day. When Peter sought to @ 
suade him, Jesus said: “Get thee behin@ 
Satan.” eS 

IX re 

What did Christ start to preach 
time? 7 

That he was to go to Jerusalem, sum 
the hands of priests and scribes, and 
cified—which came to pass within — 
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April 5, 1930 


Ves adding flavor 
to food... or weight 
to cattle ... get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


i. Crystal Salt is flaked. 
Like a snowflake, it dissolves 
instantly . . . permeating the roast 
ox the soup or the vegetables 
through and through ... bringing 
out every bit of the delicious natu- 
ral food flavor. 


For live stock, too, pure, cool 
Diamond Crystal Salt is appetiz- 
ing. It encourages stock to eat the 
full amount needed for health and 
good weight. 


There is also a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for butter-making, cheese- 
making, pickling, meat curing and 
allfarm uses. The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 





A product of General Foods Corporation 





WE SELL FOR YOU! . 
Plants, Seeds, Poultry, Livestock, 
Hogs, Dogs, Sheep, Geese, Turkeys, 
Calves, Colts, Guineas, Machinery, 
Bees, Furs, Honey, Lespedeza, Hay, 
in fact everything saleble. 


Address: Adv. Dept. The Progressive Farmer 








BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guas, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Catch Fish! 








ink, Muskrats with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
cur FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
ef our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our ane. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ARANTEED, jewstied, genes 
Swiss movement. TE. 
Richly engraved 


life-time case. Radium dial Orie. 
inal price $14.49 











A_ fille Sermon 


On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Recisrrr, M.D. 


Four Health Jobs for April 


A PRIL ig one of the loveliest months 
in the year—the time of opening 
buds and of April showers, with bursts of 
sunshine between them. 

“A gust of bird song, 

a patter of dew, 
A cloud and a rain- 

bow’s warning; 
Suddenly sunshine and 
\ perfect blue— 

An April day in the 

morning.” 

But we must re- 
member that the 
‘same sunshine and 
showers that bring 
the buds and birds, 
bring also the insects 
that persecute us with their attentions 
and imperil our health with their poison- 
ous germs. Let’s be prepared to head 
them off. This starts me off with some 
important precautions we all ought to ob- 
serve this month :— 









DE. REGISTER 


1. Again I say, look your screens 
ever. If they are full of holes, put 
in new screens. If you have never had 
screens, give them a trial this year; you 
will be more than pleased. Screens pre- 
vent annoyance from flies and other in- 
sects and help to prevent a lot of sick- 
ness. 

2. Safety first! When walking or 
riding, “stop! look! and listen” before 
entering a thoroughfare. Last year, 31,500 
persons met death through motor vehicle 
accidents. The greater number of these 
deaths were caused by someone’s care- 
lessness. If you teach your child nothing 
else, teach him to be careful of himself 
and other people. 

3. It is not too late to be vaccinated 
against smallpox. The United States 
is getting into bad repute about so much 
smallpox, 38,000 cases being reported in 
this country last year. This is probably 
not more than 75 per cent of all the cases 
that actually occurred. There is only one 
country in the world that had more small- 
pox than the United States, that being 
British India, a country filled with su- 





perstition. Good parents, get busy and 
have your children protected against 
smallpox. 


4. Begin the spring with the right 
sort of “spring tonic.” This should 
consist of plenty of home-grown vege- 
tables and plenty of milk. This kind of 
tonic beats all the bottled’ tonics that you 
see advertised, even if you can get a dol- 
lar bottle for 79 cents. The bottle, the 
label, and the advertising constitute the 
biggest part of these so-called “health 
renewers.” 


Aunt Jiet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 

















“Men say a@ woman has got intuition 
because they're ashamed to admit she 
could be smarter’n them without some 
special help.” 

“I wouldn’t say that Ella Mae tells 
Stories, but the truth just don’t seem to 





suit her until she adds a little garnishin’,” 








Sold on easy terms or 
monthly installments. {J The De Laval 
See your De Laval 

dealer or send coupon. ' 


Coupon 


HE original continuous discharge 
centrifugal cream separator . . . 
has led for 52 years in every 
important improvement .. . skims 
cleaner . . . is easier to turn and 
operate, and lasts longer than any 
other . . . has won over 1300 prizes 
the world over . . . has by far the 
most butter awards . . . used and 
overwhelmingly preferred by leading 
dairymen and creameries everywhere 
- + - More in use than all other makes 
combined . . . Four complete lines: 
Golden Series, Utility Series, Junior 
Series, Europa Series; giving a size 
and style for every need and purse. 


ator Co., Dept. 6973 
New York, 1 or ay 
i 600 Jackson Bivd. 


San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
i De rae ieee ( ppd glen 
rs (c wi FY 
Gelden Series ( Junior Series 
OD Utility Series oO opa Series 
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TOW. 0c ccccccceccc ce + eB cccccccae 








.S. GOVT. JOE 

All men-women, | wanting Gov. 
Moy tng, 
have this EE. Gives locations, 
ities, qualifications, etc. Write 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258, St. Levis, Me, 







FOR NEW OFFERS by our advertisers. 
write fer their catalogs. You'll save 
money by it. 


RR ror OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS 











Forty-one 
may get sore! 


41 muscles in one arm and 
hand...so easy to make them 
lame from overstrain or 
overwork. And how that 
stiffness can hurt! Makes 
you feel “all in.” 
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Torelieve stiff muscles quickly 
apply Sloan’s Liniment. 
Sloan’s warms the body like 
sunshine. Drives away pain 
Used in 13 million homes. Get 
a fresh bottle from your drug- 
gist today. 35c. 
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COP-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


Wheelin 


FENCE 1c 


+ 
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Consider these fence facts: 1. Wheeling Fence is 
made of full gauge wires of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel—the steel with a proved 
record of longer life under all conditions of serv- . 
ice. 2. Wheeling Fence is armored with a durable 
coating of pure zinc—an extra protection against 

wear and weather. 3. Wheeling Fence has the 
i famous Hinge-Joint —the knot that gives extra 

strength to every wire to resist the strongest 
pressure. 4. Whee ing Fence is tested and stret - 
up in Wheeling mills daily. You get full weight, 











§ full gauge wires. 5. Wheeling Fence costs no 
more than ordinary fencing. What farmer would 





hesitate to enjoy this Wheeling quality when 
he will save money in the ond and get extra 
years of trouble-free service? 

See your Wheeling Fence dealer today. He 
has the biggest value in Fence for you! 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


heeling, West Virginia 





Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 

Kansas City St. Louis Richmond hattanooga - 
Minneapolis Columbus, Ohio Channeldrain 
Detroit Des Moines Roofing 





| 


For life time roofing 
service, apply Chan- 
neldrain. ade of 
COP-R-LOY, the 








ii m protection 
against leaks. Costs 
no more than ordi- 
mary roofing — worth 
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Bigger and bet- 
ter crops with 
1-3 the seed. 
Less labor and 
waste at har- 
vest. New pref- 
its for you. 





Leach Seed Grader 


is making money and lessening labor 
for hundreds of progressive farmers. 


Automatically it separates the first 
and second grade seed, dirt, trash, cull 
and weed seed. Graded seed produces 
increased and improved crops. Write 
for facts and figures. Make your 
farm pay bigger profits. 


LEACH SEED GRADER CO., 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


odak -, 


LOLLAR’S 


Biamincuam, ALa. 











RIKTATRITRTTTITN 
FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 






Box 2622 























’ . Quality Print 
The Progressive Farmer. 1... 9200 VELOX: ates 
EN ar hids bails 406500604 .0060060%;5 $1 25 
The Progressive Farmer.............. ° 
SUOOTERE TROWIOW 600. ccccccscccsocesces $1 25 MONEY FOR YOU 
The Progressive Farmer.............. iH If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 





or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 








Christian Herald—W. ’s W 
The Seensusine fa... ws Ries $2.10 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us today for full 
information and rates on the different 


ditions. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. : 
- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
rmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Texas 
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Our National Disease 


Rese. wealth that is eating into 
the core of our moralelife; the lack 
of confidence and force to deal squarely 
with each other; the centralization of 
wealth with its deadening effect on the 
personal responsibility of the citizens of 
the nation; the widespread belief that 
our government is run for the rich alone 
and that our rights are entirely dependent 
upon our pocketbook; the great mass of 
irresponsible literature proclaiming our 
lawlessness and the lack of literature tell- 
ing the good things we do toward main- 
taining a sane condition of society—these 












THIS SOUNDS LIKE A RECORD! 

Clark Shirley, Dekalb County, Alabama, re- 
ports that he purchased this hog at six weeks 
of age. It weighed 23 pounds. At nine months 
old it was butchered and dressed 503 pounds. 
The principal feeds were milk, water, meal, and 
three sacks of shorts. It wouldn’t take a 
large litter of pigs like Mr. Shirley’s porker 
to make a ton of pork in six months. 
are some of the symptoms of a national 
disease. 

And last but not least, I mention our 
underpaid law enforcement organization. 
We have got to pay our law enforcement 
body a wage to live upon and for the 
protection it affords society in proportion 
to its value to society. 

E. B. SHEPARD, Jr. 

Mobile County, Ala. 


Improving Rural Community Life 


LIVE one mile from the county seat 

of the county in which I live, in a set- 
tlement known as Sand Hill. Every 
family has its own garden plot, and some 
of the neighbors raise chickens. There are 
about 12 families in the settlement, and 
it is an altogether peaceful place to live, 
even though the homes are very humble. 
When night comés on the young folks 
often gather at one. of the homes and an 
hour or so is given to games and music. 
The older folks sit and talk of the “good 
old times of yore.” 


While we have plenty of good times 
and. all the simple comforts that the 
farming class and public workers have, I 
believe the community's social life would 
be improved if we had a community club 
or a playground, where all could meet to- 
gether for recreation. We might then 
give entertainments and give the children 


-a, chance to show what talent they have, 


if any. The children attend school in 
town, most of them walking the mile-and- 


a-half to the school building, and back in . 


the afternoons. 

There are no churches nearer than 
those up-town, but occasionally, when a 
preacher is visiting in the settlement, 
services are held in one of the homes. 

I think a church should be the nu- 
cleus or center of a community, and while 
there are members of four denominations, 








The Progressive Farm 


The Voice of the Farm 


Experiences and Comment From Our Readers 


and a few non-church members, I believe 
we should have church services every 
Sunday in a building made for worship, 
and with seats to accommodate every- 
one. N® private home here has enough 
seating capacity. I believe a union church 
would be the thing. Each denomination 
could have one Sunday in each month, 
Taylor County, Fla. A. O. 


Bermuda Onions Made Money for 
Home Gardener 


AST year I ordered some Crystal 
Wax Bermuda onion plants and set 
them in ground that was fertilized with 
1,000 pounds of 4-8-4 fertilizer per acre, 
The fertilizer was thoroughly mixed with 
the soil and the onion plants set a hoe'’s 
distance apart. The top of the ground 
was then covered with compost from the 
barnyard. After the onions began to 
grow the middles were plowed one time 
and hoed three times. When these onions 
were about the size of an egg I began 
selling them. I washed and tied them 
three to the bunch. At first I sold three 
for 5 cents, then two for 5 cents. I sold 
$75 worth of green onions on our curb 
market, besides all I could use at home, 
I am going to plant more different kinds 
of vegetables this year than ever before, 
as we have a new curb market shed with 
44 stalls with shelves and cement floor, 
Our customers meet us each Tuesday and 
Saturday mornings through the winter, 
and when spring vegetables are ready for 
market we meet three times each week, 
MRS. W. C. MILLS. 


Floyd County, Georgia. 


In Praise of Daniel 


NOTICE in your issue of February 
22, 1930, “Something to Read” an out- 
line of Old Testament prophets, and may 





THE WAY WILKES COUNTY GROWS ’EM 

W. M. Hill tells us these pumpkins grew on 
his Georgia farm in 1929 from one vine that 
came up under the eaves of the stable. The 
11 weighed 345 pounds. 


I add just one to this list? The book 
of Daniel is to me one of the greatest 
of all thé Old Testament prophets. His 
interpretation of the various visions that 
he and others had stand out pre-eminent 
ly conspicuous in Old Testament writings 
and prophecy. I wish from the bottom 
of my heart that more of our magazines 
and the secular press would lay more 
stress on the importance of daily Bible 
reading. It is the greatest of all litera 
ture. I rejoice greatly that it has beet 
my good fortune to have the open Bible 
to read, and, pardon me for saying it, 
that I have not missed a single day ™@ 
over 25 years, that I did not read it, 
meditate upon its eternal assurance and . 
glorious promises. : 
And in so doing I have received some 
of the greatest joys of my life. I wom 
der if it were read more, if the 
would not be better. W. 
Campbell County, Ga, 
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April 5, 1930 


A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been.a day that it has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
Ihave had to do no hand pumping at all.”’ 


o++- The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN. 
.... The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 

«+... Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 

The doubl. gears 
run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any ki 
of wind. 

The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
Company also makes 



















the best pumps and 
cylinders for use wi 
windmills. 








AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ons Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
ansas City Minneapolis 





SETS MEN UP IN PAINT 
BUSINESS 
$871.69 Profits in 30 Days! 


B. J. Davis, President of a large paint company, op- 
erating two big factories has an amazing money-making 
opportunity for men who write him at once, Without 
capital or experience, he provides your own paint busi- 
ness and shows you a wonderful working method that 
has brought many $300 to $500 in a month, Charles 
Lindenmeyer, Colorado, made $871.69 in 30 days and 
got a car free of cost! Work full or spare time. Exclu- 
sive territory. To get full particulars without obliga- 
tion, write B. J. Davis, President, Davis Paint Com- 
Dany, Dept. D-40, Kansas City, Mo. —Adv. 





How To Keep Turkeys 









Poultr 
From Dyin Boo 
Over thirty thousand turkey raisers Free 
used Ray-zem last year. se it for 
breeding stock as well as poults, 
wing birds and baby chicks. 
ery poultryman should have a 


eer of our new, turkey and chicken 
. It tells how to make a success 
With turkeysand chickens and tells about 
Ray-zem.Get your book today.It’s Free. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St. 


St. Paul, Minn, 
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ss dog 
It’s GLOVER time again for your dog. Nodoubt 
about his need... nor any doubt about how 
‘ou will meet it. Dog lovers know too well the 
igh quality of GLOVER’S to risk a loved 
animal’s welfare on any other medicines. 
GLOVER’S Condition Pills or Iron Tonic 
(liquid). Digestive stimulant, appetizer, 
tomic . 2. ae 
GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or 
Vermifuge (liquid). Needed by puppies every 
month and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a year . 65c 
GLOVER’S Laxative Pills clean out intes- 
tines and prevent constipation . . . . . 65¢ 
GLOVER’S Tape Worm Capsules to expel 
tape worm from puppies, dogs and foxes . 65c¢ 
Sold at drug stores, pet shops, kennels and sport- 
ing goods stores. If dealer cannot supply, sent 
direct on receipt of price. 
FREE : 104 page {illustrated dog book, also 
advice by our veterinarian. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York,U. S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 


~~: 6 et 6 -¢ + ..24 Se 













I—TROUBLE 
Prof. Quizzly—What is the 
form of eye trouble?” 


Student—“Egotism.”—The Pathfinder. 


FLATTERER! 


Doctor (to fair patient): 
have acute appendicitis.” 


“You 


WHY HE QUIT 
Nethersole: “Why did you quit singing in 
the choir?” 
Weathersole: “Because one day I didn’t 
sing and somebody asked if the organ had 
been fixed.” 


STATION J-O-N-E-S 
The tired radio announcer came home af- 
ter a long day in the studio. The family 
gathered for dinner. The tired radio an- 
nouncer bowed his head to ask the blessing 
and all was quiet. 
“This is Mr. Jones speaking,” he began. 


YUM! YUM! 
Daughter of Cannibal Family: “Say ma, 
I’m bringing a young man home for dinner.” 
Mother: “Well, don’t bring a tough one, 
that’s all.” 


THE TONIC 


- 
Doctor—“Your husband will never be able 
to work again.” 
Missus—“I’ll go and tell him. 
‘im up.” 


It will cheer 


SOUNDS REASONABLE 


Teacher: “Which is farther away, 
or the moon?” 

Small boy: “Africa.” ~ 

“Africa? What makes you think that?” 

“Cause we can see the moon and we can’t 
see Africa.” 


A HINT TO TAXI DRIVERS 


London chauffeurs enliven many a traffic 
difficulty with their wit and sarcasm. One 
London driver drew up, when he saw a 
pedestrian directly in his way and very po- 
litely inquired: 

“I say sit, 
plans?” 


Africa 


may I awsk what are your 


NO MONKEY BUSINESS 


An Irishman got a position on the railroad 
as flagman at otie of the principal crossings. 
One day came the Pan-American about 
twenty minutes late. The Irishman held out 
his red flag and stopped the express. The 
engineer jumped off very much angered, and 
asked the Irishman why he had stopped the 
train when he knew they were twenty min- 
utes latg. The Irishman replied “That’s just 
what I wanted to know. Where have you 
fellows been for the last twenty minutes?” 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY— Copyright, 1980, by 


ll Syndicate, Inc, | 
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DAT AR BARBER SHO | 
Do BE HOMELY — - 
A UGLY FACE TRACTS 
TENTION BuT DAT 
NIGGUH JES’ NACH'LY 
STAN’ our 
a3 
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ar 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Policemens had to sorter. sub-jue Tom 
whils’ he -drunk las’ night—he thought 
dey’s fixin’ to tek him home to he ole 





"oman! ! 


commonest 


certainly 


Fair Patient: “Oh, doctor, you flatter me.” 
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TOP-DRESSING 
with ARCADIAN means just 
ONE OPERATION 


Unload Arcadian Nitrate of Soda right from 
the bag into your distributor or drill . . . and 
go ahead! Or scatter by hand, if you like that 
way best. 





There’s no need for pounding, regrinding 
or screening. Arcadian Nitrate always reaches 
you in perfect mechanical condition . . . fine 
and dry . . . because it is shipped in moisture- 
proof, triple-protection bags. A paper lining 
prevents Arcadian crystals from sifting through 
or sticking to the bag when you empty it. 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is made from the air 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation at 
Hopewell, Virginia, for The Barrett Company. 
An American product for American agriculture. 

It is high in nitrogen, and high in the results 
it brings. Guaranteed to contain 16.25 per 
cent nitrogen (19.77 per cent ammonia). 





Place your order for Arcadian Nitrate when 


you buy your mixed goods. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


TE OF 
psTBA Son, 


Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


.» NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 





SUPERFINE 


3 N ITRATE 






q GUARANTEED 


WITROGEN 
ANALYSIS. 25% 


oF 
Sopa 
q ar poy tnd ww , 
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™:E BARRETT COMPANY 
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Memphis, Tenn. 











Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. [tis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at thesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 

A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 


ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 


going sound and well.” 
F e. 


ABSORBI 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT OF 
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Solid case, guaranteed 
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GOODYEAR 
H309, Newton, MASS. (= =— 
Men Wanted Send Watch, Knife and Chain. I Risk Nothing. 
We pay your sulirend fave to MoskvMie. Lotus tesla ron 0 B0 T Name ....ssccsccccccccscsccccescscesccesossenssee 
Soot you lo small No nenrons taken.” "Perfre bolat wats | 
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Gi A For deép or shallow wells. Engine starts 
y Y, at the touch of a pedal; stope when tank is fille. Yj 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to. use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 


Classified Ads 


Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more Cistinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 8d- 


Gress. Give twe good references, preferably a banker and a local busi 








Georgia-Alabama .. 








Regutar Claseified— | Display Classi fed— 


Ga., Ala., and Fia....... » Te per word $7.00 per inch 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
N. C., 5. C., amd Va.... 10¢ per word $9.50 per inch 
mien. La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 

. Middle and BE. Tena. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 


35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 





Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





F arms F. or Sale or Rent 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? 
from $11 to 7 1 per eure. 55,000 acres in tracts of 

, balance ten years, 6% 
, ylelding one-fourth to one- 
corn and feed crops 


half bale per acre, no boll weevil; 
These lands located 


dependable and make good profit. 
; 8 

schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 

} pia R. J. Murray, General Agent, 5 














THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 


This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 
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grown Cabbage plants : 





Patrick Plant Company. 





spring grown 7 





and pre ompt ahiie nt " guaranteed, | 














Advertised for 15 Years 





“It will interest you to know that I 
have advertised my cabbage plants and 
Leokout Mountain seed 
ersotive Farmer tee it 15 years with re- 


picture shows me standing 
in {oo feld. The plants were set 
out Sept. 15, 1929, and this picture was 





in advertising pays as in 

Be consistent and 
your ad jong enough to get acquainted 
with our readers. 
NOW IS THE TIME to offer your po- 
tato, tomato, cabbage, and other vege- 
table plants for sale. 
er Classified Ads will find ready buyers. 
Our GEORGIA-ALABAMA edition may 
be used for only 

7c a word—Circulation 105,000 

aoe your ad today for the 
It goes to press Saturday, April 
Other editions go to press earlier. 


CLASSIFIED ADS WILL TELL 


Progressive Farm- 




















Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato 


Pay on Arrival.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onien plants, 
pad moss packed: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1 Postal Plant 
‘o., Albany, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants.—We have them, won’t make you 
wait until we grow them. Write for catalog. Tifton 
Plant Co., Box 57, Tifton, Ga. 


Buchanan's Cabbage plants: 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50; 








postpaid. Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid, Buchanin’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cabbage and Tomato plants: 5,000, $4.75. Porto 


Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50; cash with order. 
Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion 
plants. By express, $1 thousand: by mail, $1 and 


postage. Eureka Farms. Tifton, Ga. 
C.o.d, frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All 
varieties Quick shipments by mail: 500, 65c; 1,000, 


$1 Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants. Millions ready. 1,000, $1.25; 
% reaate ami Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.75 
$7 50. Fyonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Tomato Plants.—Globe, Stone and Redfield. Cabbage: 
Early Jersey, Dutch, Copenhagen. All postpaid: 500, 
75c ; 1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, , Ga, 








5,000, 
5,000, 





Cc ibbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 per 


1,600, Pepper, Sweet Potato and 7? $2 per 
1,090. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, 
Georgia. 





Cabbage plants, leading varieties. Millions now 
ready 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6; postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, ‘Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Cal- 
¥ ary Ga. 

Plants Ready.—By parcel post: 500, 75 cents; 1,000, 

25. $y express, any quantity, $1 thousand. Ber- 
muda Onions, $1 thousand. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 
Georgia 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 

PLANTS: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 
$1.60 per 1,000. 

JE eee Y AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 

FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 

First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 

ments guaranteed. 
_AMERICAN PLANT _CO., ALMA, GA. 


Buy c.o.d, frostpreof plants. AN varieties Cabbage, 
Beet and Collard. 500, 60c*; 1,000, $1 We guarantee 
fine, large plants and prompt -shipment. Reliable 


Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potatoes, $1.75; “Tomatoes, - $1.50 50; Sweet 
Peppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- 
lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, ta. 


Porto Ricans, Early Triumph Potato plants, $1.75 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. April and 
May Geli very. Tomato and Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
1,000 Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman” Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 




















Cabbage, Georgia Collards, Onion plants, express 
collect: $1.50 thousand ; prepaid mail, $2 thousand. 
T Sweet Potatoes, Pepper plants, express col- 
lect, $2 thousand; prepaid. mail, $2.50 thousand. Cata- 
logue free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

















High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading 
varieties, $1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- 
ion $1 Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby 





King Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt 
shipment. Expert packing. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 

Tomatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; millions ready. 


Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss. 
300, T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet Pepper: 50, 
50c; 100, 75e. Porto Rico Potato slips: 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25; 
prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 








Plants.—Millions ready. Large, ner grown, strong, 


well rooted, hand selected, roots mossed, v¥ arieties 
labeled. Tomato or Cabbage, all varieties: 200, T5c; 
300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Sweet Pepper: 100, 


50c: 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50. Crystal Wax and Yellow 
Bermuda Onions, pencil size: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6. All postpaid. Prompt shipment. Sat 
matin & pestenseed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tex 








Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, prepaid: $2.75, 
1,000; collect: $2, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75. Cabbage plants, 
Charleston, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, prepaid: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. Collect: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants April 
Ist, roots mossed; Marglobe, Bonnie Best, Baltimore; 
prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1,006, $2; collect: $1. 1,000. 
Ruby King Pepper plants, prepaid: 500, $1.50: cal- 
lect: $1.75, 1,000. Prompt shipment, safe arrival. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage, open field grown, well rooted, 
strong, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled variety name. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch; postpaid: 200, T5c; 
300, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6. Tomato: Large, well rooted, open field grown, 
mossed,- labeled with variety name; Livingston Globe, 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Ear- 
liana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit, postpaid: 
100, 50c; 200, Tac; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Pepper, mossed and labeled; Chinese Giant, Buil Nose, 
Ruby King, Red Cayenne, postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; 
500, $2; 1.000, $3.50. Porto Rico and Nancy ‘Halil 
Potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 5,000, 
$12.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
scuctaction Sepseateed. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, 





Flowers 
Chrysanthemums.—15.. varieties $1.10. Some of the 
largest grown, Mrs. Lee Dill, Carbonhill, Ala. 
Kudzu 


Selected mptme roots, $10 thousand. U. S. Wade, 
Athens, Tenn. 


Kudzu costs very little when grown from seed. Write 
Eugene Ashcraft, _ Monroe, N. C. 


Potatoes 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, Aa per 1,000; 
postpaid. B. EB. Tucker, Cullman, Ala 











Certified Porto Rico 





: 4 i Seatasion, 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 75 











Rockingham, Ga.—Porto 


Georgia-Carolina Plant 
Potnio t plants, $1.75 _ thousand. 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 





os ~ pore aie an Potato pee: 








PORTO RICO POTATO 


From carefully selected seed stock. 


$2.00 per thousand plants, 
prepaid parcel post to avoid delay. 
in your order for future delivery 


PINEVIEW FARM, HANCEVILLE, ALA. 











~ Pure Porto mie Potato ae. government inspected 
$ 50. 


Porto Rice Potato ‘lants: for 








PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


. $2.00. 25 
; all plants prepaid. Can fill any order 


t PLANT COMPANY 





Porto Rico Potato plants at 


$1. 50 thousand for me h and April ship- 








Satiginetion guaranteed. 








Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon; 
ries eight months in the year;190, 
tiful catalog in colors free. 





Nursery Stock 
Trees. — Salestnen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. . 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices ri 














WARNING.—Since jeading authorities advise us 


to_tell the difference between 


there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 


are not liable for losses 


le, 
due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. ® 








aoa Velvet Beans, $1.85 bushel. 
la. 





delivered your station. 
? c. 





Early Speckled Velvet, 














about -85% sound; 
E. Cook & Son, Ever- 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
baring bags, $2.60 each, 





. S. Dudley, Lake Landing. 





—Mammoth Yellows. $2.2 





Genuine Otootan + ee: fine seed, 





Mammoth Yellows $2. 





Speckled Running Velvet 
per 8 
Monticello Milling Co., 





Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons to acre. 





Lhe Progressive Farmer 
Cane 


Amber, Orange or Red Top, $3.95 hundred pounds. 
Texas Seeded Ribbon or Japanese Honey. $5 hundred 
pounds, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., En- 
terprise, Ala. 





Buchanan’s Cane seed; for early fodder. Amber, 100 
pounds $3.75; Orange $3.75; Red Top $3.75; Sagrain 
$4.75: Texas Seeded Ribbon $5. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’, Memphis. Tenn. 





Gold Medal syrup cane seed; medium early, long joint~ 
ed, very soft; sold 1929 crop $1 10 gallon wholesale, 
pounds (plants acre), $1; 10, $1.75; 3, T5c, postpaid. 
Bushel $5, not prepaid. Diamond Hill Farm, Level 
Iand, 8, C. 





Corn 


Cook 10-10, recleaned; 95% germination; $1.25 per 
bushel. Leslie King, Leighton, Ala. 


Buchanan's Early. Surprise Corn; earliest t white “field 
corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Field selected Neal’s Paymaster seed corn from two- 
eared stalks, going at $3.50 per. % bushel lots at $2. 
Boyd Bros, & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 





Hastings’ Prolific, Neal’s Paymaster.—Nubbed, tip- 
ped, graded; germination 98% Either variety $2 
bushel. Colma Seed Company, Niota, Tenn. 





Mosby’s Prolific.—Two to three eared, long grain, 
small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck $1; half $1.75; 
bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 





Woods Improved Hastings Prolific seed corm; pro- 
duces more per acre. Crop averaged 60 bushels per 
acre. $2.50 bushel. Jas. B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 





For Sale.—Mosby Prolific Seed Corn. Been field 
selected for 18 years. Two boys won state championship; 
won first Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 1922, 1923, 1924 


and 1928; first and second Mississippi State Fair, 1924, . 


$3 bushel. Oak View Farm, D. W. Pickle & Son, 
Hamilton, Miss. 


Certified Neal’ 5 Paymaster seed corn: 1 bushel lots $3; 
2 to 5 bushel lots $2.75. Tennessee Red Cob at $2. 
bushel. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2.50 bushel. Run- 
ners White at $2.50 bushel. Pure Neal’s Paymaster 
not certified at $2.50 bushel. Texas Ribbon Cane seed 
at 9c pound. Boyd Bros. & _ Ross, » Lynnville, Te Tenn. — 


Cotton 


Choice eniand, cotton seed, $1 per bushel. Oscar 
Roper, Clio, | 








Piedmont Cietaiend 1 cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel. 
Unzner, Elberta, Ala. 

Rucker selected cotton seed, $1 bushel. Order now. 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 











Cook’s Improved Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1 
bushel. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Neal’s Paymaster, field selected, hand shelled, $3.50 
per bushel. Leshe King, Leighton, Ala. 








Half and Half.—High linting, big boll; recleaned. 
Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, 
Alabama. 


HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
Seed produced on my farm. High germi- 
nation; 48% lint, 1929; handled at gin to 
prevent mixing. $3.50 per hundred; $30 thou- 
sand. M. H. Stewart, Jr., Lexington, Tenn. 








1,000 bushels of pure Cook 1010 cotton seed, care- 
fully ginned, recleaned, $1.25 bushel, H. A. Rand, 
Leighton, Ala. 


2,000 bushels Wannamaker cotton seed, recleaned, 
one year old, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Senoia. H. A. 
Ware. Senoia, Ga. 





B. L. MOSS’ 
PURE HALF AND HALF 


All my seed are pure strain Half and Half, 

ginned on private gin, thoroughly graded 

and recleaned, and guaranteed pure. If 
you want the purest strain of the great- 
est money-making cotton in the world, 
write for booklet and prices. 

B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 

Lee Wilson Big Boll (Arkansas) cotton seed, one 
year from breeder, $1.25 per bushel. Wintergreen Gar- 
dens, . Marion, Ala, ‘ 

~~ Addison’s Extra Early. —Absol utely pure, pocleaseas 
l-inch staple; 40% lint. $1.25 while they last.  & 
Kirksey, . Lincoln, _ Ala. 


WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 


ROWDEN 40—two bales per acre; 50 bolls 
to pound. Strong inch staple. Big boll 
ACALA 37-6; 1 1-16 inch staple; oat lint. 
The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, 
the best long staple for Delta oa Black 
lands, Prices you can afford to pay. 
“Grow cotton you can always selk” 
LOY E. RAST, NEWPORT, ARK. 


Warehouse, Montezuma, Ga. 














5,000 bushels fine Half and Half; 10 bushels $10. 
Addison’s, Wannamaker’s, Piedmont, same price. ir. 
Young, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cook’s 307-6 Improved Wilt Resistant, selected and 
sound? 100 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order. Cash 
Trading Co., _Enterprise, Ala. a 

HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 

CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


Selected pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, 
43% lint. Over bale per acre entire crop; $1.25 bushel. 
James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga 

Wannamaker cotton seed, cane at 85 cents per 
bushel, f.0.b. Bostwick, Ga. Cash with order. Bost- 
wick Supply Co., Bostwick, Ga. 














HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
ORDER DIRECT FROM GROWERS 
Our crop turned out from 45% to 
50% lint. Our seed are recleaned 
and graded. Price $3.50 per hundred. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Hendefson, Teme. —5ss§§_ sa 


Cotton Seed.—Early Lee Wilson Big ay Cleve- 
land Big Boll. 1 inch staple. $1.25 bushel. 
Geo. W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. oo 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll improved fy 
seed, one year from originator; recleaned ; $1.25-b 
Reference. J. M, Goldin, Draketown, ote 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cuted, 


seed, privately grown and ginned, recleaned and 
4 hundred pound . Murphy & Palmer, 














ville, Ga. _ ee 
King’s Improved cotton seed; earliest and most 
lific of all varieties. Beats the weevil. Write 
prices and information. Jno. a King. . 
North Carolina. 4 
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April 5, 1930 
Cotton 


RECLEANED COOK 1627 COTTON SEED 


15-16 inch staple, 40% lint in 1929. Seed 
purchased through county agent direct 
from breeder to grow these seed, Gin- 
ned on special equipment at my gin. 
Price $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Constant. 


R. M. DuBOSE COURTLAND, ALA. 
Reference, | Lawrence County Agent. 


Cook 307-6 Wilt- Resistant. —An early, 
cotton with good staple. Led in many tests. 
reasonable. Order early from originator. 
Auburn, Ala. 











COOK’S 307-6 
WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
1 to 12 bushels at...... $1.334% per bushel 
12 to 100 bushels at...... 1.20 per bushel 
Car lots at 1.10 per bushel 
Delivered in Alabama or 


at any point 
eorgia. 


Output 35% to 40%. Staple % to 15-16 inch. 
Seed from last pickings discarded. Pri- 
vately ginned. My seed are inspected, re- 
cleaned and absolutely pure. Bred at my 
Claymore Plantation, Russell County, Ala. 


ARTHUR BUSSEY, COLUMBUS, GA. 


Rhyne’s 
ant tests at 
or ranks high at all stations. 
tities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
Georgia. 


the Alabama Experiment Station; 
$2.10 per bushel; 
Benton, 


large ~ boll 
Prices 
E. F. Cauthen, 


Cook has led seven years in the wilt-resist- 
leads 
quan- 
Ala., and Plains, 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Ahead in yield at all Experiment 
Stations. Has all tinie world record (30 


bales on 10 acres) and four bales on one, 
No cotton has ever come near these yields. 
One customer writes that it would set 
any man free that was in debt, that he 
mace two bales per acre on medium land. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. 
Ordinarily we are sold out and sending 
back checks before now, but farmers have 
been late getting their money, hence we 
have enough left to fill reasonable orders. 
Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 50, $2.25; 
50 or more, $2.00. 

A wire will put seed to you in time to 
plant next day, by express. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED ' SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 
Coker-Cleveland, Wannamaker-Vieveland, Half and 


Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many 
other improved strains of North Carolina grown early 
maturing varieties, Write for special prices which we 
are’ making now. H. Mixson Seed Company, Char- 
leston, 8. C. 





WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 
SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS 

I have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 

ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 

the best. I offer Eee varieties of wilt- 

resistant seed. 
COVINGTON-TOOL E WIL T-RESISTANT 
COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT 
CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 

All of these seed at $6.00 per 100-pound 

sack, freight paid. 
WANNAMAKER- vee EVELAND No. 32 

WILT-RESISTANT and 

LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT 

At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 
My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
est wilt-resistant seed in the South today 
and they are especially suited for poor 
sandy land. The staple of the Lone Star 
is 1 inch and a little better, and the staple 
of all the other varieties is about % to 1 
inch. The turnout at the gin of all is good 
and all varieties pick good and all have good 
size bolls except Covington-Toole which: is 
small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear- 
liest of all and best suited for rich lands 
and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per- 
fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and 
culled, making them more valuable. Write 
for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my 
seed and my hill dropping planter which 
plants cotton “already chopped” and makes 
% more per acre. The booklet is free for 
the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost $5.00 
per acre and increase your yield 25 per cent. 


W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 





Lespedeza 


New crop recleaned Lampoon seed, $3 bushel. 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Ten 


yielding varletiog sees 
Farm, Atoka, 

$14.50 es Johnson Grass, $10, 
Booklet. Lamberts, Darlinton, Ala. 


$3.50 


Ino. 





Heavy 


Hillcrest Circular free, 





Pure Lespedez 
8| a, 
Other seed 


$3.50 





LESPEDEZA SEED 
$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 


New Crop—Pan- -caught—Triple Recleaned. 
Free of Johnson grass, dudder and other 
obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 
on market. 
40 DAYS YET TO PLANT 

LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASS’N 
43.59 Calhoun City, Miss. 





$3.50 
ny puchanan’s recleaned Lespedeza; free of Johnson, 
and coco grass. Bushel $3.25; 10, $33. Buchan- 


an’s, Memphis, Tenn, 





ob th-caucht Lespedeza seed, recleaned and free from 
— _— krass seeds; nothing but plump, strictly de- 
lable seed shipped. $3.25 bushel here. Check with 


order pleas Yi 
Coffeeville Minn bushe County Shippers Association, 





Oats 


earliest known; bushel 80c; 
; Fulghum 85c; Red Rust Proof 80c, Free 
Johnson grass. wild’ onion and coco. Catalogue 
Buchanans, Memphis, Tenn. 


Buchanan’ 
Apcler _ Burt Oats; 
free, 


Peanuts 
Seed Peanuts.—Runners, $4 hundred pounds. Poyner 
Seed *Co., Dothan, Ala. 





Selected, recleaned; fine for seed or roasting. Ala- 
bama Runners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Arnold & 


Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


Buchanan's Long Red Peanuts.—Produces food for 
man and beast, 5 pounds~ $1.15; 10, $1.90; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Selected farmers’ stock Runner Peanuts; good seed; 
$3.40 hundred pounds; thousand pounds, $3.25 hundred. 
White Spanish, $4.50 hundred pounds, Cash with order 
Cash Trading (Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%c pound; Improved 
White Spanish, 5%c pound, Mosby’s Prolific, Hast- 
ing’s Prolific or .Tennessee Red Cob, $2.50 bushel. 
Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1 bushel. 
Write for priees on Cane Seed, Velvet Beans. Geo. 














M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Peas 
Choice Mixed Peas, $3.35 bushel; Irons, Clays, 
Unknowns, $3.50. D. F. Moore, Brunson, 8. 3 








I buy and sell Cowpeas, Sugar Crowders and Seed 
Peanuts. F. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Cotton 
Seed, Chufas, etc. Large or small lots. Write for 


M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 


Black-eye White Peas that produce, 
Sugar Crowders, $18 bushel. Red 
Rippers, slightly cracked from threshing, $6 bushel; 
f.o.b. P. ©. order or cashier’s check with order. 


c. C, Summerlin, Bremen, Ga. 


prices. H, 





Peas. —Large 
$12 bushel. Cream 





Rape 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape. —Greatest forage crop 
for young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; postpaid. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Extra fine Parker County Tom Watson Watermelon 
seed, $2 pound. Write for prices on wholesale lots. 
J. A. Durham, Weatherford, Texas. 


Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupe, hand saved from choicest specimens, 
$1 pound; postpaid, Clyde Maddox, suford, Ga. 


Pure Stone Mountain or Dixie Belle Watermelon 
seed from perfect shaped melons, dollar pound; over 
fifty pounds, ninety cents. Wright & Solomon, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $9. 
95% pure, $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, 
Whatleys Prolific and Golden Dent 
$2 bushel. Selected Stone Moun- 
$1 pound, Athens Seed Com- 











Sweet Clover, 
Return seed 
Kansas. 





Hastings and 
selected seed corn, 
tain Watermelon seed, 
pany, Athens, Ga, 











Poultry and Eggs 








“Quality First’ six to twelve week old pullets, fifty 
cents each and up, New poultry catalog ready. Mc- 
Kenzie Poultry Association, McKenzi . Aa, 

Baby Chicks 
Marcy strain chicks Tuesdays, Fridays, lic. Write 
John E, Graves, Pageland, 8. C. 
Pineview state certified chicks from 250-306 egg 
Tancred Leghorns and 220-284 egg Barred Rocks. 


jardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. tel 


TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
carrying blood costing us at rate of $150.00 
$200 setting. May chicks, l4c. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
Reds, Rocks: $11, 100; 





Chicks.—Quality at low cost. 





Minorcas, $12; Tanered Leghorns, heavy mixed, $10. 
Postpaid. Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 
Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%c 


100% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 
Clinton, Mo. 


Mid-West Hatchery, Cli 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 


up; prepaid. 
orders now. 








Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds. $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Quality baby chicks from South’s finest flocks, Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns: $13, 100; postpaid. Order now, get 
perfect satisfaction. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
Cc. 0. D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bf. om, ——— Wh. —— Eye-opening 
8 page catalog f 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Frattiooburs, Miss. 


guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Arrival on time 
Superior 








tig husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.g. Superior certified. 
euaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, 0. 

“Quality First’ state accredited chicks from trap- 
nested, pedigreed stock at $12 per 100 up. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. New catalog ready. McKenzie Poul- 
try Association, Box P, McKenzie, Ala. 


EVERY CHICK FROM STATE 

CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
The only certified “big breed” hatchery in 
Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 
state inspectors. S. C. Reds, Parks and 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. Marcy “certified” Giants: 
$20; 100; delivered. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Atmore, Ala. 














Order your May chicks now at reduced prices. $11.50 
hundred, prepaid. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; electric- 
ally hatched, state accredited; none better. Hamil- 
ton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dottes, $14 hundred; Leghorn and Aneonas, $12 per 





hundred; Giants and Brahmas, $16 per hundred. At- 
lanta Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
LESTER’S LIVELY CHICKS 
LIVE AND GROW 
Electrically hatched, big, fluffy chicks, 


from purebred, high producing flocks. Reds, 


Baby Chicks 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


If you are looking for quality give us a 
trial. All our chicks are hatched from our 
own flocks. Barred Rocks and Reds: $16 
per 100; $75 per 500; $140 per 1,000. White 
Leghorns: $15 per 100; $70 per 500; $130 per 
1,000. Delivered, 


PECAN GROVE 
W. H. Clough, Prop. 


“‘Hi-Quality’’ chicks at cornbread prices. 
Barred Rocks and White Leghorns. Prompt 
Write us number and variety wanted and let 
delivered price. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Alabama. 


FARM 
Blackshear, Ga. 
Reds, 
delivery. 
us quote 
Campbell, 








“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, 
Inspected Stock 
25 50 100 500 


White Leghorns .....$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $43.50 


Barred Rocks, Reds.. 3.00 5.50 10.00 48.50 
White Wyandottes .. 3.50 6.50 12.00 58.50 
Mixed stock .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 


Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 





Leghorns (Tancred).—Chicks; blood tested, trapnested 
flocks; one hundred per cent live delivery eearamsten. 
Twenty per cent with order. 25, $4.50; 50, $8.5 


100, $15; 500, $72.50; 1,000, $140, A. & M. Hatch: 
ery, Carrollton, Ga. 

Tancred Chicks.—Flock headed by males 250 eggs 
and up. State accredited, blood tested, official trap- 
nest males. Alabama R. \ . flock, 10 years as 
breeder. Chicks, $12; postpaid. Mountview Farm, 
Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 





Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 
Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks, Trail’s End 807 egg blood White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks. Reds and broiler chicks; and these fa- 
mous chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and 
we give free feed an! broodevs with them.  Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter egg production. 


Greater profits from Mother Bush’s winter egg bred 
chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December,’’ writes Langston. 
20 leading breeds, 74%c up. Liberal guarantee; prepaid; 
immediate shipments. Free catalog. Book spring or- 
ders now. Bushs’ Poultry Farms. Box 30, Clinton, Mo. 





ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY 


OFFERS YOU 
BETTER CHICKS 
BETTER PRICES 
BETTER SERVICE 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks and 
White Wyandottes sent prepaid, 100% alive 
delivery and satisfaction at these low prices: 
25, $4; 50, $7; 100, $14 
Hatches twice weekly, prompt shipments. 
Order from this ad or write us today. 


The very best accredited and certified Tan- 
cred and Torh Barron White Leghorns at 
$10 per 100 for May delivery. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 





Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Lechorns, Anconas’ $12 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries. Atlanta, Ga. 





THE OLD RELIABLE EMPIRE 


HATCHERY OF THE SOUTH 
QUALITY FROM FOUNDATION 
BREEDERS 
Prompt shipment. Live delivery. 

Price per 50 100 500 1000 
Leg. and Anconas....$6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100 
Reds, Rocks, Orps..... 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
Assorted, all heavy .. 7.00 13.00 62.50 120 


For quick shipment order from ad. 
Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 





Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 
Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, livable, electric- 
hatche« chicks. Per 100: White or Brown ghorns 


and heavy mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, 
$11; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12. As- 
sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, 
prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, 


Wellsville. Mo. 
Games 


Allen Roundhead Pit Games. 15 eggs $2; postpaid. 
Guinea hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 











Rocks, $15.00 hundred; White and Brown “ 
Leghorns, $13.00 hundred. 100% live de- Jersey Black Giants 
livery. I 
° ersey Black Giants, Royal Purple strain, from blue 
_ LESTER'S HATCHERY ribbon winners. Eggs: 15, $1.50, $2.50; 45, $3.75, 
No. 117 Broad St., Rome, Ga. $6.75; prepaid. Also chicks. Get the best, forget 
the rest. J. L. Brewer, Grant, Ala. 
Quality chicks from pedigreed males. Tancred White 
Leghorn, Sheppard Anconas, $12; Barred Rocks, $14; Leghorns 
Light Brahenes, $16. 1 with order, balance c.o.d.; Brown Leghorns, from my state winners. Choice 
postage paid. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. stock and eggs reasonable. J. B. Howser, Booneville, 





Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
$13; White, Brown, Buff ghorns, heavy assorted, 


$11; Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14; assorted, $8.95. 
Free brooding lessons, Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


Mississippi. 


Tancred White Leghorns, 300 egg strain direct; all 
my pens headed by pedigreed males of 300 to 328 egg 
matings. Chicks: 100, $15. Eggs $7.50. Free litera- 
ture. Southside Leghorn Farm, Dandridge, Tenn. 
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Leghorns ‘ 

Chicks from Densmore -Leghorns—the big Leghorns, 

pn ad “bieer eggs, with .official records of 200 eggs 


and arly. Blood tested. Eye-opening prices. 
100% i ey dalbvers, just when chicks wanted. 





Catalog 
free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Plymouth Rocks 
White Rock e $1.50 per 15, postpaid. Smith 





Soyle, 6807 


Parks Barred Rock eggs: 
postpaid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, 
lay and 


Accredited and certified Barred Rocks that 

pay. Baby chicks, $15 per hundred. 8 to 10 weeks 
pullets. 10 pullets with 1 cockerel, $10. Our blood 
lines are the best in America. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Randolph Bros., Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. 


Birmingham 


0 setti two, $2.50; 


$1.50 setting: 
Ala. 


Georgia Road, 














Geese 


Big blue Toulouse geese. Hatching eggs, $2.25 per 








dozen; postpaid. D. W. Pickle, Hamilton, Miss. 
Pigeons 
Raise Squabs.—Write for catalogue. Willie Riggs, 
Breeder, Graham, Texas. 
Turkeys 


Narragansett toms $10; hens $6. Richmond Farm, 


Lorman, Miss. 














Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 10 for $4. J. W. Up- 
ehurch, Gordo, Ala, 

Bourbon Red turkey eggs: dozen $6-$9; 100, $40, 
Mrs. Otto Roneye Gallatin, Tenn 

Mammoth Bronze hens $7%0; toms $10, Eggs, 
50e each. P. Troutman, Addor, N. C 

Mammoth Bronze —Healthy, gentle; eggs .. each. 
Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston Salem, N. 








ribbon ween 


Copper- back Bronze Turkeys.—Blue 
Zethel Emerson, 


Eggs, poults. Write your needs, 
Bowie, Texas. 





dozen $3.25. Silver 


Bronze turkey eggs, 
$1.10; vostpaid. 


chicken eggs, seventeen 
Benton, Ky. 


Mammoth 
Wyandotte 
Mary Reinhart, 


Bourbon Red turkeys and eggs. 
Fenetoger strains. Satisfaction 
B. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. i ee 
Narragansett eg fifty cents; poults, 
one dollar. Class B_stoc eggs, thirty cents; poults, 
sixty cents each. Weekly “hatches. Dr. G. V. Cate, 
Brunswick, _Ga, 


Two or More Breaie 


Pheasants, Bantams, Piveons, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 


White Leghorn and White Indian 
$1.50; 30, $2.75; 50, $3.50; 
Williams, Kendrick, Miss. 


and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 





-Bauman, Berry a 
guaranteed, 











Peafowl, Birds. Free 


circular. 


White Wyandotte, 
Runner duck eggs: 15, 
100, $6; delivered. B. W. 


White Pekin 
turkey poults, 
illustrated catalog. 
Ohio. 











Brooders 
Betterbuilt patented 
Payment plan, 


Poultry and 
BBOO, 


Beck's 
Brooder Houses. 
Herrick, Illinois. 


portable 
Kaskaskia, 











Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 








Essex 

Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 

Pe tet a . ii 
Poland-Chinas 

Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs. Write 
for prices. Joe R. Martin, Carrollton, Ga. 

Poland Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
weighed 5,117, 180 days old. Feeding quality, prolif- 
icacy combined. .'C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 

Guernseys 

Registered Guernseys.—Bulls of best breeding; ideal 

for crossing with native and grade cows. tite for 


list. No females offered. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 








Mississippi. 
Jerseys 
Four year old registered Jersey cows, fresh, $150. 
Ela Harrison, Logansville, Ga. 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifer calves 


from high producing dams, Sunnycrest Jersey Farm, 


Commerce, Ga. 





Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 


Goats 
Purebreds.—World’s best, heaviest milkers; pedigreed, 


fegistered. Pairs, trios, herds. Goldsborough’s Goatery, 
Mohnton, Pa. 








Two or More Breeds 


Offering Holstein and Guernsey dairy calves. Edge- 











wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

Dogs 
Shepherds, Fees Fox Terriers. Ricketts Farm, 
Kincaid, Kan 
Hunting Hounds Half Price.—Payment plan. PM eco! 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illinois. 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Beagles, Dog Feed, Hunt- 
ing Horns, Remedies, Supplies. Catalog. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Miscellaneous 


Business Opportunities 


Try a more profitable business, not affected by 
glutted markets. Candies cost 14c to make, sell for 
60c, Start in kitchen. Only business requiring almost 
no cash. We teach (by mail) what to make, and 
how to sell. We furnish tools; free book exp 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. A6017, Washington, D. C. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bees pay far better, low cost considered, than any other 
farm stock, if you keep them right. Do you want 
to keep your bees better? If so, we will*help. Send 
for our free leaflet prepired by a Southern beekeep- 
ing authority that tells just how to transfer bees into 
better hives. Also a handsome free booklet that tells 
how to start beekeeping right. Address The A. L 
Root Company, 122 Liberty St., Medina, 


(Classified Ads continued on next — 
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Classified Ads 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 
Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, — Md. 


F wn Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic fa No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park k Row, New — York. 


York Bee 











Hay 


For Sale.—Dairy Alfalfa-Clover. 
192 North Clark Street, 


Delivered prices 





quoted. John Devlin Hay Co., 
Chicago, Llinnis. 
Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans, $2.95; 
10 pound cans, $5.50; two 5 gallon cans, $9.95. 


x 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Déveloped Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and giz 
Glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 
pt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311 
mingham, Ala. 
Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Brombergs, Authorized Eastman 
ham, Alabama, develop roll film free. 
four to six cents each. 


Films Developed. .—Special 1 trial offer; any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Houma, La, 











5e, 6c. 
, Bir- 








agents, Birming- 
Deluxe pictures 











Of Interest to Women 


wanted for custom work. Pure virgin wool 
batting from your wool. Also Blankets. 
for free samples and particulars. K. 
Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


For Sale.—Six pairs Ladies’ Rayon Hose, mill im- 
perfect but good quality in assorted colors, and splen- 
did for every day wear, and two pairs Ladies’ Rayon 
Hose, first quality, regular fifty cent hose, all for 
$1.50. Postpaid and satisfaction is meme Econ- 
omy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. 


Wool 
comforter 
Write today 








Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form, No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-E 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


Schools and Colleges 











Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for 
steady government job; a $250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syrup 

New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free. 
pad gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. Cash Trad- 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
RE 

Takaka.—Extra good chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. 


Smoking, 10 pounds $1.50. Guarantee satisfaction. Post- 


paid. Grover Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Free from poison; good mild red 
leaf juicy chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. 
Guaranteed. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. _W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf yey .—Guaranteed best one, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay a Ed United Ry "aindioe Il, Ky. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$1.60. You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar- 
tin, Tenn. 

















Tobacco. —Guaranteed. Chewins. 5 pounds $1; 12, 
$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 26 Twists $1.50. 
50 Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 








Want to Buy 





Boys!—We pay big money for Frogs, Worms, Bugs, 
Minnows, Crabs, ete. Day Fish Co,, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

Old Envelopes used before 1880. Splendid price 
paid. Interesting information sent postpaid. R. Rice, 


Evanston, IIl. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
dit Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

nnessee. 


Help Wanted.—At once, one hundred white girls 
over sixteen and under thirty-five for work in under- 
wear and dress shirt factories on electrically driven 
sewing machines. Also a few ironers. Only high 
class girls are go who can work steadily through- 
out the year. No loafers need apply. Excellent work- 
ing conditions in new plants. Good wages after learn- 
ing. Come or write to The Andala Company, Anda- 
lusia, Ala. 


2652 Asbury Ave., 
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of the Markets 








HE following represent average 


prices at designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 

Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.05% $0.0534 $0.07% rine 
Potatoes, round white, cwt........... 2.45 2.55 85 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ Nee ae 9.90 10.50 10.75 8.13 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.64 12.18 11.66 7.01 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... 23% 23 *.39 *21% 
ie a 5 ‘ ee 27% 30 15% 
See: eS os cise veurcgat is saree 34 494 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. .:..... 1.08% 1.07% 1.41% 1.06% 
Care, Fre 2 OEE, BE ivccncscvine - se +.73%4 $.94%4 58% 
OG, 110.8 WE, OW occ csvieesace 44Y, 40% 51K 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........+ 18.50 17.50 20.50 16.20 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16. ....... yon, ae 1510 .2060 1252 
Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-16. sack... 4.00 4.75 (as eer, ‘ 
Apples, York Imperial, bbl........... 6.50 5.62% iestwet Stain ‘ 

* Fresh firsts. No. 4. YNo. 3. 


The following ton prices were quoted on feedstuffs in Atlanta in car- 


load lots, March 26, 1930: bran, 
gray shorts, $34.50; 
per cent protein), $31; 


white hominy feed, $38. 


$31; 
34 per cent linseed meal, $55.50; 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, 


flour middlings or 
cottonseed meal (36 
gluten feed, $39.25; 


middlings, $33; 


$35.75; 











“PEANUTS—FIVE CENTS A | 
BAG!” 


(Concluded from page 3) 
yield of 650 pounds per acre, gave a total 
value of $13,450,000 in this state. Only 
56.5 per cent of this acreage, however, 
harvested for nuts, the remainder 


hogs. 








was 
being grazed by 

North Carolina is the second peanut 
producing state, having 245,000 acres and 
an average yield of 1,020 pounds per acre 
with a total value of $9,996,000 in 1929. 
Of this acreage 89.8 per cent was har- 
vested for nuts. The difference in the 
per cent harvested for nuts indicates one 
of the big differences of peanut produc- 
tion in the two areas. In the older area 
peanuts are grown almost altogether for 
harvesting and selling the nuts, while in 
the new area a large part is planted for 
hog feed. The Georgia-Alabama-Florida 
belt has two ways of disposing of the 
peanut crop while the other belt to the 
north uses one method and allows the 
hogs to pick up the waste. 

Alabama is the third peanut producing 
state with an acreage of two-thirds and 
a value slightly more than half of Geor- 
gia's crop in 1929. Virginia is fourth 
with her crop worth $5,840,000, nearly 
$1,000,000 less than Alabama’s; Florida 
is fifth with a crop worth $4,263,000, 87 
per cent of which is grazed. Texas is 
sixth, Oklahoma seventh, and Arkansas 
eighth, all having crops valued above 
$1,000,000 in 1929, 

World Competition in Peanut Pro- 














duction.— When the peanut crop 
Agents Wanted 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago, 

Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital _ or ex- 
perience needed, Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 





Make pig money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marceitene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mon¢ a. 





income; our line of food prod- 
soaps. No cash or experience 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 


Big profits; steady 
ucts, toilet articles, 
needed. Sample case free, 
157, St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an nux:. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees “Ol Sale. es a wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Concord 








Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, M 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and oeseities. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co.. 651. St. Louis, Mo. 





Selling Like Blazes!—Beautiful Toilet Goods assort- 





ment at $1.75 with 24-inch Pearl Necklace free to 
your customers. 100% profit. Davis Products Co., 
238 North Ave., Dept. 640, Chicago. 


representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2414 C St. 
Boston, Mass. 


A paying position open to 





chance to make $9 daily introducing 
Door Check for screen doors and other 
low priced. Automatic. Banishes 
disease bearing flies, mosquitoes, bugs. Noiseless; safe. 
Every house needs two or more. Quick seller. Big 
profits. Best season now on. Write quick for terms 
of demonstrating sample. Feta Check Company, 
File 13514, Cincinnati, Ohi 


Agents. —Big 
new ‘‘No-Bang’’ 
house doors. Very 


started from Brazil, it did not stop un- 
til the entire world had been conquered: 
Now the peanut is at home in every con- 
tinent. Chinese farmers grow it exten- 
sively. The farmers of India produce 
quantities of peanuts, and the farmers of 
Senegal in West Africa have for years 
grown quantities of peanuts, and very lit- 
tle other crops for export to France. The 
world’s need of peanuts could be met with 
a very small part of the land adapted to, 
and capable of growing peanuts. This 
crop remains one of the reserve crops for 
human food if the world supply begins to 
run short. At the present time, the dan- 
ger of overproduction is always with us, 
both from a world viewpoint and within 
the United States. 

The Coftgress of this country has pro- 
tected the peanut producers here by plac- 
ing a stiff tariff on both peanuts and pea- 
nut oil imported from other sections of 
the world. This protection is adequate so 
long as there is no serious overproduc- 
tion at home. The recent growth of pea- 
nut production is partly due to this pro- 
tection. 

Varieties of Peanuts.— Our varie- 
ties of peanuts can be divided into the 
small podded, medium podded, and large 
podded kinds and each of these groups can 
be subdivided—into “bush” and “runner”’ 
kinds. The small pod varieties are grown 
in the Georgia-Alabama-Florida region, 
the large pod kinds in Virginia, and the 
intermediate kinds in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and to a large extegt in Geor- 
gia. 

The small pod bush kind is the Span- 
ish, the commercial peanut of the Georgia- 
Alabama region.’ A strain of Spanish 
known as small Spanish has smaller pods 
than the ordinary kind. 

The small pod runner kind is the “run- 
ner” or grazing peanut of the Georgia- 
Florida-Alabama region, a late, vigorous 
growing kind. 

There are two types of medium pod 
bush varieties. The improved Spanish is 
similar to the Spanish except with larger 
pods and vines. The Valencia and Ten- 
nessee Red have larger vines and longer, 
slender pods with three or four nuts in 
each pod. The improved Spanish is grow- 
ing in favor with the roasting trade. 

The medium pod runner variety is the 
North Carolina, used mainly in the Caro- 
lina- Virginia region. 

The large pod bush kinds are Virginia 
Bunch and Jumbo, both grown in Vir- 
ginia. The large pod runner kind is the 
Virginia Runner, also grown in Virginia. 

The large pod varieties are preferred 
for roasting in the shell. All three kinds 
are used for roasting after being shelled. 
All can be used in making peanut butter. 


WIRE FLOORS AND RUNS 
By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





7\ACH year it is becoming more appar- 
ent that strict sanitation is essen- 
tial to the best possible chicks. This is 
especially true where large numbers are 
brooded and raised 
together. Every ef- 
fortis being made to 
improve equipment, 
houses, yards, etc. 
Droppings carry in- 
ternal parasites and 
harmful bacteria, 
There is no doubt 
that droppings form 


the greatest and most 
dangerous source of 
infection. If chicks can be kept away 


from the droppings this danger will be 
minimized. 

The use of wire floors has proved use- 
ful in attaining this end. Hardware cloth 
or wire of %-inch mesh should be used. 
Wire of %-inch mesh is sometimes rec- 
ommended but is too small to permit 
droppings to go through freely. This 
wire should be stretched tightly on 2 x 4 
or some other fairly heavy material that 
will not give. The wire should be four 
inches above the floor. Some poultrymen 
prefer to use wire over the entire brooder 
house floor while others only use it un- 
der the hover where chicks roost at night 
and congregate a great deal during the 
day. When the wire is stretched above 
the entire floor, more heat will be needed 
from the brooder. In very cold weather 
with real young chicks it may be neces- 
sary to use paper or sacks over the wire 
the first few days. 

Frames for wire must be heavy enough 
not to give or spring and heavy enough 
to permit attendant to walk on while at- 
tending chores in the brooder house. 

Frames must be so constructed that 
cracks will not remain for chicks to get 
caught in. Construction must be such 
that sections can be easily moved for 
cleaning droppings from underneath. 

When practical it is a good idea to use 
galvanized iron pans, such as_ roofing 
metal, under the wire. These pans can be 
removed and cleaned without moving the 
wire floors. Whether pans or just the 
bare floor is used, a sprinkling of sand 
will prevent droppings from sticking and 
facilitate_ cleaning. 

Wire Runs.—Many poultrymen pre- 
fer to keep their chicks off the ground for 
the first six to ten weeks. At the same 
time more room than the house affords is 
needed and chicks need the direct unfil- 
tered sunlight. Screened porches with 
wire floors, similar to those used in the 
houses, will answer the purpose. If floors” 
are placed several inches above the ground 
it will be éasy to clean and disinfect un- 
derneath. 

The use of wire floors certainly is the 
most sanitary method possible. A trial 
will convince you of the unsanitary con- 
ditions necessary where birds walk and 
stay in the droppings. You will be sur- 
prised at the quantity of droppings that 
will collect under wire floors. 


If litter or sand floors are used the 
water fountains should be placed on ele- 
vated platforms that should be floored 
with wire. Spilt water, droppings, sand, 
etc., will then fall through wire and will 
not be tracked about the house, hoppers 
etc. 


Chickweed.—Chickweed, a small fast 
growing weed found in abundance at 
this season of the year, is an excellent) 
green feed for baby chicks. It is brittle, 
succulent, easy for chicks to eat, and ree . 
ished greatly by them. Chickweed is also 
a good green feed for laying hens. 
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April 5, 1930 





CHICKS C.0O.D. 


See these attractive prices on return 


brooding” 


PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 


GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 


) 

mail shipments. Pay your Postman] p. po. wh b vo e 50 100 500 1000 
the balance plus postage. Ten noted Wt , a poe WwW ox. $3.75 $7.00 $12 $57 $110 
laying varieties by the South's old- . as rps., yan. 4.00 7.50 13 60 115 

- Jersey Giants ..... -- 5.00 9.00 17 75 145 
est and largest producer of good B i Wh . 9.0 .0 5 
chicks, Nearly every flock bloodtest- | Br. and Wh. Leghorns.. 3.50 6.50 12 55 110 
ed and state inspected. Now’s the ssorted for broilers... 3.00 5.50 10 48 95 
time to refill your brooders. Attractive and helpful catalog free. Book, “‘Baby Chick 


accompanies each order. ire if you're 


hurr 
NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





in a 





HICKS COD cciveny 


We guarantee 100% live delivery of Big, Strong CHICKS 

in first class condition. Bred to give you $2 to per hen 

early profit from eggs. From | issouri State Accredited 

FREE with our catalog—a practical, 10-lesson 

=. course—send for catalog now—no » ealigation. 
Order from ad at these low oriees to gave tim: 

Chix Grade fo AA Chin 


er 100 
TS $10. 50 



































Od. Rocks, S. C..& R. C. Reds...... $12.50 
wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps., 

. Langshans ...... 11. se 13.650 
$. ,  eahaeea. — 9.5 11.60 


C. 
Light Mixed and Left Over .. 7. 50 





Send $1 Deposit to sik ‘keep your money until chicke 
arrive then pay postman baiance plus pos e. parpesteem allowed 
on express shipments only sk about our 60-50 chick p 

GRIFFITH'S HATCHERY BOX (8! FULTON. mo. 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
Pay postman balance 





chicks delivered any time. 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 





NN KY 








SILI 


“PUREBRED POULTRY _ 


WHITE Sirea by pedigreed mole. ,recende to $20 oes 

New low prices. uick shipment uar- 
LEGHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
males half price after May Ist. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
proval. Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





To benefit by our guarantee of 
ads you must say, “I saw your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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“PUREBRED. LIVESTOCK 
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SALE 


34 TESTED 


AYRSHIRES 
April 24, 1930 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


Freshened Aug., 1929- Feb., 1930. 
Official tests here show: 














10 cows over 50 pounds, 4 per 
cent, daily. 

ll cows over 40 pounds, 4 per 

cent, daily. 

mature cow under that 

amount, 

first-calf heifers, milking 20 

to 35 pounds daily under ad- 

verse conditions. 


a 


1 


nN 





These cattle had a long, hard jour- 
ney, 24 head being bought in New 
Hampshire and Canada for our 1929-30 
business after 4 weeks’ inspection cov- 
ering 8 or 10 states and Canada. Bal- 
ance, our breeding, but kept in moun- 
tain pastures heretofore. Next tests 
should show 22 cows, 10,000 to 13,000 
pounds; 12 cows, 8,000 pounds at least; 
all 4% milk. 

Individual records (official) since 
_ freshenings to April 23 given at 

e. 


All acclimated, negative to abortion 
Bang test, T. B. free. 


Send for Catalog 


Pinehurst Farms 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. 
J. S. DUNLOP, Manager. 
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Also 3 and 6-weeks old | 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular varieties. Easy to 
raise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have suc- 
ceeded with our chicks. Post- 
paid. Riverside Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 4B, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Hull’s Quality? Chicks 
Baby Chicks : Quality 


Write for Prices 
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REG US OAT OFE. 








Service 


J.C. Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. 














GEYER’S CHICKS 





‘ 25 50 100 500 1000 
3. C. R. I. Reds $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110 





Bu. and W. Plym. Rocks 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
Buff ‘Orps . W. Wyandotte 3.7 7.00 13.00 62.50 120 
W. Leghorns and Ance 5.75 11.00 50.00 100 
Heavy Assorted 5.50 10.50 47.50 90 
Assorted Odds and Ends 75> «645.00 9.00 42.50 80 
We ship strong, vigorous cl icks that live and grow. Place 
orders promptly to avoid delay. Will ship C.0.D 100 


GEYER’S HATCHERY, 


per cent live delivery | 
Box A, Memphis, Tenn. 


1702 Foster Ave., 


Blood Tested —Pure Breeds 


Donaldson Reds, Parks Rocks, Tancred Leg- 
horns: 100, $15.00; 50, $8.00; 25, $4.25; delivered. 


ASTON’S 
ETTER 
IDDIES 


BOX 100, MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


S. C. White Leghorn Chicks 


rom Larger Leghorns. N. C. Dept. Agri. 
}says our flock is free of B.W.D. Blood 
tested of course. Ten pullets laid 2,479 eggs 




















in Ala. Contest. 210-314 egg males head all 
pens. Only few chicks left for April. New 
|prices effective May Ist, write. 





| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 














WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


from America’s best blood lines with size, 


type and laying qualities unsurpassed. 
Thousands of strong, vigorous, purebred 
chicks ready for shipment every week. 


Illustrated catalog free! 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 1¢ Ensley, Ala. 
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Silos that are built of selected A&L iumber, 
treated under pressure with pure creosote 


oil, are protected for a lifetime against 


decay, and resist insect or vermin attacks. 


| AYER & Lon us Co 


UAV) 
3 CML DRSVERARS EIGN7™ Nos 
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PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK. ADVERTISERS 
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OF sy , OVERSIZE , 
fp FROM CERTIFIED a hd 
HOGANTESTED :°».. 


HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS “. ' “ 


If you want larger stronger stock, more eggs, 
more meat, and more profit, raise Sieb’ s “Oversize” 
chicks. They are ali from guaranteed pure bred flocks | 
of the world’s finest Blood Lines. These chicks are 

bred for the Business man or woman that raises poultry for profit. 


WHY SIEB CHICKS PAY BETTER 


It costs just as much to raise a chick that weighs 6 Ibs. at 6 months old as it does a 
Sieb chick that weighs 8 lbs. at 6months old. It also costs just as much to raise a 
chick that lays 60 to 80 eggs per year as it does achick that lays 200 or more eggs 
per year. We have spent huge sums of money developing the Finest Pure Bred 
Quality only—breeding and improving that one quality from year to year, making 
them grow larger, mature quicker, and lay better, until they have reached perhaps 
the highest degree of perfection as money makers. Our great capacity of over 
tive million per year and breed my bed one quality only cuts down cost and enables us to give you 
this supreme grade at prices even less than many patene ries charge for 2nd & 8rd grade chicks. 

Send for FREE catalog or order from this ad. 100 






















% live delivery guaranteed. 
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PRICES PREPAID 26 60 100 600 1000 

Wh. 33.00 $6 La, $11 $62.60 $100. 

3.50 6. 13 2.60 120 

Tig 3:80 6. 38 13 62.60 120. 

2 Wh, 376 7.26 14 67.650 130. 

Z » ye Wh. Wyan., R.Cc 3.75 7.26 14 67.60 130. 

Z Anconas, Hvy 3.00 6.75 iB! 62.60 100. 

A Heavy and Light Assorted 2.75 6.26 10 47.60 90. 

z' Light Assorted- "2 = = 2.60 4.76 9 42.60 80. 
2 





dese SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 170 LINCOLN, ILL. 


Members Int'l. & Ill. B. C. P. Association 
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of Live, Healthy 
100° Guaranteca 


CHICKS 


Get more for your chickens and 
eggs by raising only pure bred 
Blue Ribbon Chicks. Each chick 
healthy, carefully selected. Write 
for prices and information today. 


y_ Mu Rl RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia 


DRUMS SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorns, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rocks, RUCKER Recs, BY- 
ERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. EV- 
ERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FAMOUS 
BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely on this 
320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate prices. Our 
eye-opening 48 page catalogue Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















GUARANTEED 4 LIVE 
CHI CKS 10m 200: Satory | 


Pedigreed Stock. 

© from our CK. S Contest winners. They | | 

w faster, make betterlayers, per eree Pt, | 
AGAIN 





GUA TEE PROT ECTS You TLOS 
WEEKS. Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised 95 % of 2000 
chicks and was getting eegsin n6 months. Many customers | 
report flock averages over 2 we ceEs and income 2£ 
ope to $6 reper hen hen per year. SPE oe PRICES, 

Catalog F 12 varieties. 
BOOTH raRMs. Box 525. 525-A,CLINTON, MO. 





Harris ProductionBred Chicks 
are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
ode I. Red, Barred Rock. Contest 
Records up to 312 Eggs. Valuable Book- 
let “BABY CHICKS’ and Prices Free. 
Blood-Tested Pedigreed Chicks and 
Breeding Birds. 
Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 








From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading vari- 
eties; prices within reach of all. South’s Leading Pro- 
ducers of Certified Chicks. Live delivery, postpaid. 











Catalogue Free 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box “jot, Brenham, Vexas 





_ his customers in his Poultry Book, sent 





BABY CHICKS 


Value proved by 35 years of intensive selection and breeding for high pro- 
duction and breed standards. Every chick in the 18 Standard Breeds is a 


potential prize winner and profit producer, Ciardy chicks must ~~ Pree 


ing counts and experience proves it. 


“Clardy Showed Me the Way to Win” 
‘I never had chickens that did so by ll as those I got from 
you. I cannot praise them hi ety 6 €c ugh. This is the first 
year 1 ever made money on chi 
Mrs, Jesse Schrock, New Paris, Indiana 
Clardy puts hundreds of poultry pelners on the high 
road to success every year with his wonderfully pro- < 
ductive Ster'! lin Quality Baby, Chicks. Clardy not 
only knows how to make money in poultry, but he'gives all his “‘secrets”’ of success to 
FREE on request. Write for it today! 


CLARDY’S HATCHERY (“2:2:%5") Box 33, Ethel, Mo.| STERLING 


. Quality Chicks 








SUPER QUALITY CHICKS 


Just the kind you want right when you want them. 100% alive delivery guar- 
anteed. 50c off on each 100 ordered 30 days in advance, Order direct from 
this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete price list. 

500 =: 1, 000 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. $72.85 $139.00 


5 50 100 
Rhode Island Reds...... $4.25 $7.85 $14.85 





White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas.... 4.65 8.75 16.00 75.00 143.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons .. 5.0 9&. 00 BU eecce | steels 
SO TG GED ccc re pc cesnsagtesrepsecetodneesess Ss el eS. eee 
Ww _— Brown, ced Leghorns and AnconaS...........+.. 3.75 3 = ; i? = 58.75 112.50 
ON ae EE Prrre re errr rr ire 3.75 57.50 112.50 
THE PALMER HATCHERY, SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 








REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday. Order direct from this ad for 
quick shipment. 


100% Live Delivery, Prepaid 25 50 100 400 
CME co. ids cadnuesibE es Kok hinehiebeseebehse $3.50 ry $12.00 $44.00 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks ...............+... sve. ./ 480 7.50 14.00 52.00 
R. I. Reds Sah Med WSSU ERs ca un 88 oo CKKR So dene dha sedeoseaedees 4.00 7.50 14.00 52.00 
Buff Cipaysne and White Wyandottes 4.25 4 15.00 56.00 
NE SE. -6.cc0055es sans sos 4i0dees Rhee canesne 50 00 44 


oe. Be 12. 00 
CON HINENTAL HATCHERY, BOX P, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 


~wf 4 y 
i‘ /Pomes Camphell 1777-1844 | 


AVOID THAT , 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 





or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘““Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence, main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 





99 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against coughs 























